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TRUE STORIES OF PILLSBURY 
SERVICE NO. 12 





? 
A large Eastern bakery was experiencing 
difficulty with one of the most serious problems 
confronting the baking industry. Bacillus representative and told him the whole story. 
Mesentericus, the rope bacillus, was encountered, 


Observing that things in general looked clean 
and the bakery was plagued with ropy, sour bread. eutiae gs in gi 


and ship-shape, he began prying into obscure 


They tried various remedies. Nothing worked 


nooks and crannies. Presently he reached 


—not even the addition of vinegar to the his hand into a dough mixer. There, at the end of 


mix. Finally the situation became so serious the pipe that fed water into the mixer, he found 


that they shut down the plant for a week to give a soft, suspicious mass. Apparently, when 


it a thorough cleaning. They sprayed everything the mixer was in operation, flour-laden particles 


in sight with disinfectant—walls, floors, splashed back into the pipe, gradually building 


and machinery —all the places where bacteria up a deposit that was a perfect breeding-place 
might lurk. They resumed production... but 


for rope-producing bacteria. ...The pipe was 
the rope condition persisted. 


sterilized with live steam and kept clean 
They called in a Pillsbury Bakery Production thereafter—and the bakery had no more difficulty. 


* ¥ ¥ * 


The men on the staff of Pillsbury’s Bakery Production 
Service have not only a general, thorough knowledge of 
bakery production, but also a vast fund of practical 
first-hand experience. That’s one reason why they 
have been able to assist so many bakers in solving 
baffling, unusual problems. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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It isn’t so much the saving of a few ounces of flour or feed as it is 
the stretching of available bag supplies. 

Careful handling of bags and bagged products is always recom- 
mended. But in times like these, when manpower shortages are 
clamping lids on bag production ceilings, it is more important than 
ever to keep bags in top condition so they can be used over and 
over again. 

Urge your customers to empty your bags as quickly as possible and 
return them to service—if not for your product, then for some 
other commodity that can be successfully packed in used bags. 


Remember—every bag saved is one more bag added to the avail- 
able supply of new bags. 


CONSERVE CLOTH BAGS PRINTED 
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(ESTABLISHED 1647); FOR BETTER 
COAST TO COAST BAG SERVICE EXZAG ClO. _ GENERAL SALES OFFICES 309 W. JACKSON BLVD. “SkamMMBO™” CHICAGO 6, ILL 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS REIDSVILLE, N. ie 
HARLINGEN. TEX 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO. FLA. CHAGRIN FALLS, ©. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY . HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN. IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 











Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


PRODUCT CONTROL... 


The uniform and dependable bakeshop performance of all Pikes Peak 
Flours is a result.of continuous laboratory control, careful selection of 
the finest virgin wheat grown in the High Altitude Wheat Empire, and 
rigid supervision by master-millers, cereal chemists, and research bakers. 


FOR ALL YOUR BAKING REQUIREMENTS 


Seruing the Gakers of AOmerica for over SF years 
THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
For Bakers. . PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality Hours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


May « 





“POLAR BEAR FLOUR” 


never waits to meet new quality de- 










mands, but with the high standards 
of the product hopes always to an- 


ticipate them. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 




























With continued careful selection of wheat quality, with particular 

care to satisfy the individual needs of our buyers, and with close 

attention to the problems we all face in this new season, we ap- 

proach the new crop in the confidence that once again the milling 

and grain industries will meet satisfactorily the heavy demands 
of the times. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board ff 
TRAMK A ERI Prostinas @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer ° 

present experienced management. 


A. H. FUHRMAN 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 











EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. __ Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Mino. | 


ee. 


























JonEs-HerrectsaTerR Construction Co. RED WING FLOUR 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
steih iiiniasin ne. Mesias Chie: Sadie THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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HARD TO MILL BUT EASY TO BAKE 
Possible Only In a Mill Such As This 





The Formula: 


Select the Right Wheat 


Check with the laboratory 


Mill with Precision 


Check with the laboratory 


Deliver 





The Flour 
That Bakes Right 
Because It Is 
Made-Rite 








re. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








CRISIS IN SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


AN EDITORIAL IN Foop FIELD REPORTER OUTLINES THE Foop INbDUsTRY’s No. 1 PROBLEM 

























Already there are reports that some 
candy manufacturers are allotting goods 
on the basis of the number of shipping 
containers that a customer can return. 

Anyway, food manufacturers who by 
their position at the very forefront of 
the distribution process have already 
seen the realities of container scarcity, 


stein, acting director of the WPB’s 
Forest Products Division, that shipping 
container shortages are one of the most 
serious questions facing the country. 
The problem is by no means confined to 
food alone but is common to all indus- 
tries since “production is considerably 
less than total demand.” 


’ i ‘% HE shortage of containers for the 
transport of food finally has be- 
come so critical that there is little 

doubt that it is now the No. 1 problem 

in the food industry. 

Food manufacturers, we are inclined 
to believe, will give full credence to the 
recent assertion of Harold Boeschen- 






Be Proud of Your Job, 
As We are of Ours... 
| | fore ; 
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may be expected to react and immedi. 
ately. Very likely the lead will he 
taken through the Grocery Manufactyr. 
ers of America, but the campaign jg 
much more of a job than the manufac. 
turers themselves can handle. It wil] 
require the full co-operation of practi- 
cally every wholesaler and retailer jp 
the country. 

For already the consensus is that the 
best way to ease the container situation 
is to have the retailer return the cartons 
to the manufacturer. 

Considerable planning and changing 
of methods will be necessary before this 
can be done. For example, shipping con- 
tainers now are glued. This means that 
most are ruined in opening. The pro. 
posal is made that they be sealed with 
paper tape. The cartons could then he 
opened without damage and collapsed 
for economical return to the manufac- 
turer. 

Separate clearing houses where the 
cartons would be brought either by the 
food wholesaler or possibly by separate 
hauling organizations will have to be set 
up. Here the containers would be sort- 
ed and dispatched to the manufacturers 
whence they came. 

In England the return of shipping 
containers has been a common practice 
for some time. Even befere the war 
an_ organization dedicated to this func- 
tion was operated as a subsidiary of 
Lever Bros. Currently it is being op- 
erated by the Ministry of Food and has 
been expanded many fold. 

While the container shortage here 
would certainly be eased by greater 
success for the wastepaper drive and 
by the outcome of the current pulpwood 
cutting campaign in the South, the situ- 
ation cannot be expected to resolve itself 
while the war lasts. As the war intensi- 
fies in Europe the demand for shipping 
containers for both munitions and food 
will increase in an alarming way. And 
on top of it all will come the need for 
feeding the liberated countries. 

Indeed, this shipping out of the coun- 
try of so much paper—which never finds 
its way to the reprocessing mills—is an 
extremely important factor in the cur- 
Paper used domestically 
That sent 


rent situation. 
is salvaged, at least in part. 
abroad is irretrievably lost. 

Certainly the entire paper situation is 
critical, but the shipping container prob- 
lem has reached so acute a stage that 
the serious and determined co-operation 
of the entire food industry is needed as 
it has never been needed at any time 
since Pearl Harbor. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


DOG FOOD CONFERENCE 
POSTPONED UNTIL FALL 


Plans tentatively announced sometime 
ago for a conference of dog food manv- 
facturers under the auspices of the 
dog food division and in connection with 





the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Associa 
tion, May 18-19, have been dropped. 


A conference will probably be held in 
the fall. Change of plans was made 
necessary because of: (1) possible con 
flict with the association’s annual meet- 
ing, (2) inability because of the time 
element to arrange the type of program 
the chairman and committee wanted 
present, and (8) transportation and 
housing difficulties that would have setr 
ously interfered with any effort to hold 
a special meeting preliminary to the feed 
manufacturers’ convention. 
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“ISMERTA” 


We can almost say that the name ISMERTA ion of | 
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is legal tender around our office. nes 
At least it is a standard of values. Every oe 
person who helps make, sell or deliver set 
ISMERTA thinks only of a high, unqualified =~ 
quality flour from which there is no deviation. : ie 
to fill s 

thereof 

You know what we mean when we talk =~ 
about the name ISMERTA because you ae 
flow sa 

probably have the same feeling about the = 
name of your bread, which must meet the rei 
quality tastes of your public every day. or 
Your bread and ISMERTA would get — 
along well together. a 
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Mills Appeal Unfilled Ord 
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COMMITTEE RENEWS ARGUMENTS 
FOR ORDER BALANCE TOLERANCE 


—~<—. 


Compromise on Amendment of Subsidy Regulations to Help Mills 
With Low Unfilled Orders Last November May Result 
From Further Conferences With DSC 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasutneton, D. C.—The flour ceilings 
and subsidy committee of the Millers 
National Federation has appealed from 
the Defense Supplies Corp. decision 
which denied an earlier request that the 
government equalize the position of mills 
with low unfilled order balances on Nov. 
30, 1943. Charging that the present 
subsidy provisions discriminate against 
mills with small unfilled order balances 
and thereby threaten to restrict produc- 
tion of flour below the capacity of all 
mills to produce, the industry commit- 
tee recommends that DSC General Order 
No. 4 be amended in this manner: 

TEXT OF PROPOSAL 

Substitute for Paragraph E, Section 
6, the following: 

“Payments will be made on the 
wheat ground into flour within 120 
days after notice of termination of 
this regulation, to fill a flour or- 
ders sold after Nov. 30, 1943, and 
for 90 days after notice of termina- 
tion, providing that wheat is ground 
to fill such orders or the equivalent 
thereof within 120 days after notice 
of termination of subsidy. 

“The rate of subsidy payment shall 
be governed by the subsidy rate in 
effect during the month in which 
flour sale is made using the first-in 
first-out principle herein enunciated. 

“Reduction will be made of the 
amount of contracts which include 
provision for determination of price 
at the time of delivery.” 


Substitute for Section 12 the following 
paragraph to bring these provisions into 
conformity with the suggested changes 
in Section 6: 


“This regulation may be terminat- 
ed at any time after 90 days’ notice. 
Such termination shall not preclude 
the filing of applications (1) on ac- 
count of wheat ground on or before 
the date of termination for which 
the applicant would otherwise have 
been eligible and (2) on account of 
wheat ground within 120 days after 
the date of such notice of termina- 
tion, as provided in Section 6 (E). 
Such applications must be filed with- 
in 30 days after the end of the month 
in which such wheat is grownd.” 


DSC COMMENT 


DSC officials who received the millers’ 
brief state that it is a thorough presen- 
tation of the milling industry’s case but 
declined to admit that it cleared the 
Way for relief. Government officials say 
that they have been searching for a 
remedy for this situation since January 


and to date have failed to find the an- 
sWer, 


a 







Another government official, comment- 





ing on the industry recommendations, 
said that the appeal, in short, contends 
that flour is only sold on a 120-day basis 
and that approval of the industry recom- 
mendations is designed to provide a 
hedge against a possible decline in busi- 
ness. This official said the whole prob- 
lem stems from milling capacity in ex- 
cess of requirements. 


MILLERS’ APPEAL 

The millers’ appeal reviewed the events 
prior to the subsidy wherein millers 
were squeezed between the advancing 
wheat price and the OPA flour ceilings. 
The DSC subsidy was designed to remedy 
that squeeze which otherwise could have 
been corrected only by increasing the 
cost of bread and flour. 

The salient point of the industry state- 
ment cites the fact that the purpose of 
the subsidy was to maintain maximum 
production of flour by all mills. How- 
ever, that purpose is defeated by the 
terms of paragraph E of Section 6 
which the industry now proposes be 
changed. Under the present provisions 
two mills each with similar daily capacity 
but with different unfilled order position 
are placed on unequal basis which dis- 
criminates against the mill with a low 
unfilled order balance on Nov. 30, 1943. 
Mills with such a low unfilled position 
cannot afford to gamble by accumulating 
orders in excess of their unfilled posi- 
tion under the subsidy lest termination 
of the subsidy cut them off from par- 
ticipation in the payments on orders 
exceeding their unfilled position. 

Not only would the mills gambling on 
excessive orders be penalized by the 
denial of the subsidy but they would 
face an actual out of pocket loss, the 
industry committee contends. In _ the 
case of MPR 296, a conversion factor 
of 46¢c cwt was added to wheat costs 
to determine the flour ceilings. There- 
fore, mills requiring a subsidy payment 
at the rate of 58.75¢c cwt to retain this 
46c conversion would, upon the loss of 
the subsidy, lose the entire conversion 
factor, which was the basis of the flour 
sale, and a portion of the wheat cost as 
well. Milling industry profits are too 
slim to absorb such potential losses, it 
is stated. 

According to the industry statement 
to DSC, the government fails to consider 
the nature of milling operations which 
are geared to bakery trade purchases, 
requiring a backlog of orders running 
from 90 to 120 days to provide an even 
flow of shipping directions and main- 
tain capacity production throughout the 
year. Under the present terms of the 
subsidy, mills with a long unfilled order 
position on the basic date of the sub- 
sidy can safely maintain the backlog 


-May 29, and finally to May 31. 
suit, with the assistance of Herbert Campbell, federation attorney. 
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necessary. This position is denied mills 
with a short unfilled order balance, who 
find their operations cramped and who 
are faced with rising costs under re- 
duced operations which could easily re- 
sult in financial loss. 

While some government officials state 
that the average unfilled order position 
of the industry on Nov. 30, 1943, re- 
flected normal conditions, industry offi- 
cials point out that conditions during 
the squeeze period preceding the subsidy 
varied and that mills in some sections, 
feeling the flour squeeze sooner, had 
curtailed business sharply by Nov. 30. 
In short, the inequities were forced on 
certain mills by conditions beyond their 
control and for this reason should be 
remedied. This condition. generally was 
true of southwestern mills but also in- 
volved mills in other areas. 

On the assumption that the subsidy 
payments were designed to maintain 
maximum flour production, this discrim- 
ination and inequity between mills de- 
feats that end, it is claimed. The sub- 
sidy payment is not a windfall to mill- 
ers but a device to prevent the price 
of bread from rising and milling indus- 
try protection only results if the sub- 
sidy payments can maintain profitable 
level of production, a condition not ob- 
taining for some under the present regu- 
lation. 

A specific example of reduced produc- 
tion of flour was cited in the instance 
of a Texas mill, which had an unfilled 
order position equal to 40 days’ capac- 
ity. This company gambled on continu- 
ation of subsidy payments and increased 
its unfilled order position to 83 days. 
Sensing the danger of this position, this 
company is now reducing its unfilled 
order balance to its Nov. 30 level. Not 
having been able to secure shipping in- 
structions on which to run, although it 
has 50 days’ unfilled orders, it is claimed 
that this mill faces a shutdown. Other 
millers elsewhere facing similar condi- 
tions also were cited to DSC. 


SHIPPING DIRECTIONS 


Mills with low unfilled order balances 
do face the necessity of booking orders 
for immediate shipment to maintain pro- 
duction and at times may have to make 
price concession to obtain this business, 
a factor which does not affect mills with 
a large unfilled order balance. 

These inequities continue even beyond 
the termination of the subsidy payments, 
it is contended. Termination of sub- 
sidy payments carries with it the conno- 
tation of the abolition of the flour ceil- 


ings or a flour price increase to reflect 
a subsidy of 58.75¢ cwt. It is likely 
that flour buyers would anticipate this 
condition and place orders with mills 
in a position to fill those orders before 
prices were advanced. Mills with long 
unfilled order balance would have this 
advantageous position over mills with 
short balances. 

Protection of customers during the 
subsidy period is likewise denied mills 
with short unfilled order balances. Fam- 
ily trade and mill brand customers will 
go to mills with long balances if it 
happens that their regular supplier is 
caught in a short unfilled order posi- 
tion and is unable to guarantee a con- 
tinued supply. When old customers are 
driven to other sources for supplies, 
this business must be considered lost 
for all practical purposes and this con- 
tinues the inequity beyond the termina- 
tion of government control, a condition 
which the milling industry committee 
claims never was intended to exist. 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
Government officials have suggested 
unofficially that mills in this unfortunate 
position accept orders under contracts 
providing cancellation without loss to 
the mill and that government flour busi- 
ness be booked to insure maximum pro- 
duction. These suggestions do not stand 
up under the test of actual conditions. 
Government business is irregular in that 
shipping instructions are not always 
forthcoming and purchasing is sporadic, 
either falling off completely or coming 
in unusually heavy volume. Danger of 
the loss of subsidy money on government 
business in excess of an unfilled order 
position is inherent in these commit- 
ments. Canceled orders do not provide 
production and government business 
which would end with the war does not 
satisfactorily replace private business. 
Government officials say that if the 
DSC regulations are amended along lines 
recommended by the millers’ committee, 
the cost of the subsidy would increase 
sharply, thereby provoking considerable 
criticism which would ultimately reflect 
adversely on the milling industry. How- 
ever, those same officials state that, with 
the uncertainty of shipping instructions 
on government orders which must be 
geared to operations for private ac- 
count, millers have a valid point which 
should be subject to some adjustment. 
Critics of the milling industry recom- 
mendation argue that it, in turn, sets up 
discrimination between mills with wide 


(Continued on page 37.) 





Anti-Trust Trial Begins May 31 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Before Judge Philip Sullivan in the District Court of the United 
States, northern district of Illinois, eastern division, trial will begin on Wednesday, 
May 31, on the federal grand jury indictment returned in March, 1943, against 16 
flour milling companies, 11 mill executives and the Millers National Federation with 


conspiracy to fix prices of flour sold for family consumption through the medium of 


the federation’s package differential schedule. 


The indictment grew out of an in- 


vestigation begun in May, 1942, by representatives of the Department of Justice. 
Trial was first set for Jan. 10, 1944, and there were postponements to April 24, 


Leo F. Tierney, Chicago attorney, will defend the 


Taking of 


testimony is expected to begin June 1, with Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, as first government witness. 
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Chemists’ Emphasis on Basic Research 
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PROTEIN NUTRITION AND FEEDING 
PROBLEM NEW PROGRAM FEATURES 


—<>—_. 


Time Spent on Theoretical Projects Today May Hasten Victory, 
President Betty Sullivan Says in Opening Annual 
Meeting of Cereal Chemists Organization 


By Pau. L. DitTEMorRE 


Technical Editor of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Minneapotis, Minn.—While a number of the technical reports on the conven- 


tion program of the American Association of Cereal Chemists, which opened its 


annual meeting here on May 23, to continue until May 26, are concerned with 


wartime problems emphasis continues to be placed on fundamental research. Two 


added wartime features of the program are the symposiums on protein nutrition 


and on current feed problems. 


Dr. Betty Sullivan, of Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, explained the 
viewpoint of the association by saying “scientific research need not have for its 


sole objective immediate practical values even during the war, for time spent on 


theoretical projects today may hasten victory and lead to future economic gain.” 


The opening day registration was 350 with indications that previous attendance 


records would be reached. 


Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bakers of America, New York, vice president of the 


association, is slated to become the new president of the organization succeeding 


Miss Sullivan. 


Estimates of current food supplies 
show that the United States can be a 
“fairly well-fed nation,” with only minor 
habits, Dr. R. C. 


Sherwood, assistant to the chief, civilian 


changes in eating 
food requirements branch of the War 
Food Administration, declared in his 
address, “How Well Are Civilian Food 
Needs Being Met.” 

Peacetime food and nutrition problems 
continue in wartime, Dr. Sherwood 
pointed out, adding that much has been 
done in recent years to improve the 
quality of the average diet, but much re- 
mains to be done. He said that his office 
knows that every civilian is not well- 
fed. 

Grain supplies are more than sufficient 
for food needs, Dr. Sherwood said in his 
review of the supplies of different food 
stuffs. “Other uses of grain cannot be 
ignored,” he warned. “Wheat require- 
ments for all foods for 1944 are esti- 
mated to be 490,000,000 bus. The carry- 
over has been greatly reduced by feed 
and industrial alcohol demands, and 
without adequate controls on such usage, 
the food supply could be endangered.” 

About 65% of all white flour used for 
food in the United States is enriched 
either by millers, blenders or bakers, Dr. 
Sherwood estimates. In 1940 less than 
1% of all white flour used for food was 
enriched. White bread, he pointed out, 
is defined to include both pan and hearth 
bread, while the definition for rolls cov- 
ers soft rolls, Parkef House, ham- 
burger, hot dogs, ete., hard rolls such 
as Vienna, Kaiser, but excludes cin- 
namon buns, sugar-coated or filled rolls 
and similar sweet rolls. He estimated 
that about 20,000,000 sacks of white flour 


are used to produce bakery products in 


hotels, restaurants and other institutions 
that serve the products on the premises. 
There is no federal requirement for en- 
richment of those products and Dr. 
Sherwood said that no enrichment re- 
quirement for this class of baked goods is 
anticipated. 

About 75% of all family flour is now 








Dr. Betty Sullivan 


being enriched, Dr. Sherwood stated, in 
spite of the fact that no federal reg- 
ulation has been issued which requires 
enrichment of family flour. Six states 
now have laws requiring enrichment of 
all white flour. 

In describing the duties of the civilian 
requirements branch of the War Food 
Administration, Dr. Sherwood said that 
it is simple arithmetic to estimate the re- 
quirements of the population for calories, 
protein, certain vitamins and minerals. 

“It is much more complicated to es- 
timate the sources, quantities and avail- 
ability of these nutritive factors in food- 
stuffs,’ he said. “Nevertheless, our 
branch makes such computations recog- 
nizing, of course, that there are limi- 
tations in the degree of accuracy and 
that a satisfactory average diet is in no 
sense prima facie évidence that all per- 
sons are eating well. 

“The modern American system of pro- 
ducing, processing and distributing foods 
in peacetime brought vast improvement 
iri year-around availability of a great 
variety of foods; but many foods, in- 
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cluding several of our important basic 
foods, have never been uniformly dis- 
tributed and consumed. Because of this 
fact, coupled with bad eating habits, 
many persons are consuming nutrition- 
ally inadequate diets. The dietary sur- 
veys reported by Stiebling and Phipard, 
by Youmand, Patton, and Kern, and by 
the National Research Council have 
shown this fact.” 

Several factors must be considered in 
compiling the estimates of food require- 
ments for .each commodity for civilian 
consumption, Dr. Sherwood explained. 
Most prominent among the factors are 
the prospective supply, the previous 
total consumption and the historical con- 
sumption geographically or by income 
groups, the necessity and ability to ra- 
tion, the probable demand for the com- 
modity as influenced by price and by ra- 
tioning, and lastly, the nutritional im- 
portance of the commodity; its value in 
food processing or in contributing to 
the variety and palatability of the diet. 

In a review of the current food situ- 
ation and the future prospects for 
civilian food supplies, Dr. Sherwood made 
the following statements: 

Vitamin needs for all types of food 
enrichment will be met, with the excep- 
tion of niacin. The supply of this vi- 
tamin has been reduced because of a 
strike in the plant producing most of 
the quinoline used in niacin production. 
Scarcity due to the insufficient produc- 
tion has been the major factor respon- 
sible for delay in carrying out the pro- 
gram of flour and bread enrichment 
during the past year. There is an ample 
supply of thiamine and riboflavin for 
Reasonably 
adequate amounts are being allocated 
for other purposes, but not to meet all 
demands. 


needed cereal enrichment. 


Marine sources of vitamin A do not 
now supply enough to meet the demand 
and since April 1 the vitamin A _ oils 
and concentrates containing 1,000 U.S.P. 
units per gram, or more, have been under 
allocation by the War Production Board. 
The use of vitamin A in foods is com- 
paratively small. 

A view to the future does not indicate 
as abundant meat supplies several 
The future feed situation 
will have a big influence on the rate of 
movement of livestock to market. 

The supply of fluid milk for the re- 
mainder of 1944 is exected to be about 
the same as 1943. The spring seasonal 
rise has come a little earlier this year, 
but there has been no change in evap- 
orated milk allocation. There is a pros- 
pect that at least as much dried skim 
milk will be produced in 1944 as was 
produced in 1943; some other forms of 
milk solids will not be as plentiful as 
last year. 

The butter prospects for 1944 are no 
better than 1943, and the government 
set-aside in butter has been increased 
from 40% in May to 50% in June. The 
set-aside will be reduced later, which 
will maintain civilian supplies. 

Current stocks of edible oils and fats 
are relatively good, esecially of lard. 


months hence. 


The prospect for vegetables oils is not 
as good as 1943, consequently the short- 
ening and oil situation is expected to 
become tighter later in the year. 


The fresh vegetable situation is gooq 
now but the 1944 civilian situation does 
not promise much improvement as the 
requirements for our armed forces are 
increasing. 

Citrous fruits are more plentifu! thay 
last year at this time. Favorable grow. 
ing conditions in most fruit areas jndi- 
cate much better prospects for 
fruits than in 1943. 

Sugar for civilians is expected to he 
about equal to supplies in 1943. Carjp- 
bean supplies and available shipping reg. 
ulate the domestic supplies. The prospec- 
tive increase in sugar beet acreaye will 
be of only minor help. 


fresh 


Raisins and dried prunes are much 
more plentiful this year than last and 
estimates indicate 30% 
and 25% more prunes. 


more raisins 

“Much interest centers on the prob- 
lem of supplying food for foreign re- 
lief and rehabilitation,’ Dr. Sherwood 
concluded. “Food must be provided in 
abundance to our military services, and 
we must share in the feeding of ou 
allies and the reoccupied countries. The 
extent to which do the latter 
depends primarily upon agricultural pro- 
duction. Our 
The danger of crop failure is 


we can 
reserves are relatively 
small. 
always present.” 

The related problems of cereal chem- 
ists and millers are bringing the two 
groups closer together, Charles R. Veeck, 
chairman of District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, observed in his ad- 
dress “The Practical Miller Looks at 
New Wheat Varieties.” 

“It is my hope that in the future 
there will be a tendency to hold oe- 
district 
chemists,” he said, 


casional combined meetings of 


millers and cereal 
citing the recent joint meeting of the 
two groups held at Manhattan, Kansas. 
“There were in attendance the members 
from three sections of the cereal chem- 
ists association and two districts of the 
operative millers. This conclave was a 
prime example of the good that can be 
accomplished by an_ occasional joint 
meeting, for the problems in discussion 
at the formal meetings were weighed and 
discussed informally. The participants 
in these informal discussions, whether in 
agreement with the point of view at 
interested. When 


stimulated, it 


hand or not, were 
and if interest can be 
means that imagination must be used, 
and if imaginative thought is used, prog- 
ress cannot be far away.” 

In discussing the millers’ estimation 
of new wheat varieties, Mr. Veeck 
stated that up until a few years ag 
productivity, ash, flour yield, absorption 
and especially loaf volume, have !een the 
determining factors in wheat sclections 
“While all of these factors are still 
important, loaf volume has had a val 
petitor in mixing time and _ to'crance, 
he said. “Modern bakeshop practices 
have been stressing efficient shop ope™ 


ation and if any one of the determin- 
ing factors were to be sacrificed even to 
the slightest degree, it probab!; would 
be loaf volume in so far as the pan bread 


baker is concerned.” 

Mr. Veeck stated that none of the 
varieties of wheat that have been grow? 
commercially are completely satisfactory 
and meet all of the millers’ and chem 
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ists’) requirements, much less those re- 
ements of the farmer. 

“We must recognize the fact, that be- 
fore we have an opportunity to decide 
whether or not we like a new wheat 
variety, it must be acceptable to the 
farmer, and for this very reason care- 
ful consideration was given to the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of Thatcher, a 
hard red spring wheat,” Mr. Veeck said. 
“jt was a choice of approving -Thatcher 
or letting the farmer do his own choos- 
ing from among several less desirable 
varieties,” he added. 

Mr. Veeck predicted that it is entire- 
jy within the realm of possibility that 
in the future, due to consumer require- 
ments or diversification in the uses of 
wheat and wheat products, plant breed- 
ers, millers and cereal chemists, working 
together, “might well turn to evolving 
wheat varieties to meet specific needs.” 

Two discussions of the feed supply 
were part of the Tuesday afternoon 
session. Julius Hendel, of Cargill, Inc., 
described the present situation on feed 
grains and the distortion between sup- 
plies of these grains and livestock num- 
bers, Which have increased 30% in the 
past two years compared with the pre- 
ceding ten-year average. Supplies of 
feed grains per animal unit for the cur- 
rent feeding year which ends_ in 
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October are only about .80-ton per ani- 
mal unit, compared with .91 last season 
and an average of .83 in 1933-42. There 
is a gap between feed requirements and 
supplies that apparently cannot be filled 
by imports. But Mr. Hendel went on to 
point out that economic analysis on the 
basis of static factors is not the whole 
picture. Economic influences are dy- 
namic, changes in one factor bring 
alterations in another. For that reason 
he foresees a possibility of working out 
of the present tight grain position with- 
oub animal starvation or a crash of live- 
stock markets. 

Discussing the protein feed outlook, 
Martin Newell of Tue Norruwestern 
Mitter enumerated the factors behind 
the critical shortage of high protein 
feeds last winter and early spring. There 
has been some easing in the situation 
in the past few weeks due mostly to 
the natural seasonal decline in feed de- 
mand, There appears to be no likeli- 
hood of real easiness in protein feeds, 
however. If substantial liquidation of 
livestock takes place in coming months 
and new crops total about the same as 
last year, the supply problem next fall 
and winter may be a little less critical 
than a year earlier although there still 
is likely to be a ready market for all 
high protein feed production. 





Organization’s President Says: 





Maximum Use of Food Supplies 
Is Responsibility of Chemists 


Minn.—The American 
of Cereal Chemists “must 
be alert to its responsibilities” in the 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
Association 


postwar readjustment period, Dr. Betty 
Sullivan, retiring president of the or- 
ganization, stated in her address before 
the association’s annual convention here. 
“Even more meritorious, but less spec- 
tacular, than the curing of illness by 
sulfa drugs and penicillin is the work of 
prevention of disease by proper nutri- 
tion,” she said. “Cereals always pro- 
vide a large fraction of our food and 
with the greater demands the war has 
made, it is our obligation to see that the 
best possible use is made of existing 
supplies.” 

Dr. Sullivan, in her address, reviewed 
the objectives of the association’s offi- 
cers during the past year, and offered 
many suggestions for increasing the use- 
fulness and integrity of the organiza- 
tion, The first objective, she said, was 
the enlargement of the scope of the as- 
“eiation’s projects and also its mem- 
bership. The interests of the organiza- 
rs are “much broader than 
some realize,” she said, and comprise 
many fields in addition to milling and 
baking. She recommended that future 
Programs, committee work and publica- 
tions in the association’s journals should 
“allow greater consideration of nutri- 
tion problems, commercial mixed feeds, 
industrial uses of wheat as well as other 
Cereal grains, 
subjects,” 

The sole 


membership of the association, she said, 
an bg thereby to our knowledge 

gh closer aequaintanceship with 
other related fields and thus profit in our 
own work.” She pointed out the ad- 
vantages of keeping “a wide horizon” 
before the association’s members. 


tion’s memhx 


to mention only a few 


reason for increasing the 
£ 


The association should assume a posi- 
tive leadership in the years to come, 
Dr. Sullivan recommended. Active par- 
ticipation and co-operation with other 
technical organizations in affairs affect- 
ing scientific progress are vital to the 
welfare of the cereal chemists’ organi- 
zation, she argued. 

“Above all, we should be pioneers of 
new ideas and their practical develop- 
ment because our work touches in some 
way every branch of an industry,” she 
asserted, and said that achievement of 
that goal could be aided materially by 
more research, more “intelligible” re- 
ports and “simpler interpretation of lab- 
oratory data in terms of its ultimate 
use.” 

Maintenance of the scientific standards 
of the chemists’ association at the high- 
est possible level was stressed by Dr. 
Sullivan. She declared that there exists 
a basic need for more fundamental re- 
search on problems affecting cereal crops 
and their multiple utilization. 

“Too often much of what passes for 
research is superficial and consists in a 
correlation of factors without much 
thought given to the underlying causes 
or the relationship of the parts to the 
whole,” she asserted. “We may gain in 
surface and quantity of output only to 
lose in profundity.” 
that “an understanding management” is 
necessary to finance the more funda- 
mental type of research. She also voiced 
the complaint of many mill chemists 
when she declared that “frequently our 
best qualified men have little oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their fullest value 
to their employers [because they] are so 
harassed by increasingly large burdens 
of routine duties.” 

Dr. Sullivan said that it is the hope 
of the officers of the association that 


Dr, Sullivan added 


Cereal Chemistry, the organization’s offi- 
cial technical journal, “will become one 
of the most outstanding publications in 
the country.” She added that to make 
that goal possible, a greater number 
of better manuscripts must be submitted 
to the editor. The editor and his advis- 
ory committee have attempted to exer- 
cise greater selection in the manuscripts 
approved for publication, Dr. 
explained. 


Sullivan 


In concluding her address, Dr. Sullivan 
expressed her gratitude to the associa- 
tion’s members for honoring her with the 
presidency and asked the members to 
continue their enthusiastic support of 
the organization. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Improvement 
Campaign Started 
By Indiana Group 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—An_ educational 


persuade Indiana wheat 
growers to sow only approved varieties 


of soft wheat, was launched at a con- 


campaign to 


ference here May 18, sponsored by the 
Indiana Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion. 

Don B. Jenkins of the 
Co. was general chairman of the meet- 
ing.» Millers, grain dealers, farmers, 
representatives of farmer co-operatives 
and of fertilizer companies attended. 

H. J. Reed, director of the Purdue 
University agricultural experiment sta- 
tion; Hassel Schenck, president of the 
Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc; Dr. G. D. 
Searseth, head of the department of 
extension agronomy at the university, 
and Tully Crabbs, president of the 
Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co., Craw- 
fordsville seed specialists, were the morn- 


Acme-Evans 


ing speakers, all stressing the need of 
more and better soft winter wheat in 
Indiana. 

Afternoon speakers were Dr. George 
Garnatz of Cincinnati, Ohio, head of the 
Kroger Food Foundation; H. F. Coppes 
of the Nappanee (Ind.) Milling Co; 
L. E. Hoffman, associate director of the 
Purdue University agronomy depart- 
ment, and Dr. G, H. Cutler, assistant 
agronomy chief of Purdue University. 

“Our educational campaign has been 
planned to discourage any Indiana farm- 
er from growing mongrel wheat,” Mr. 
Jenkins explained. “We hope also to 
encourage Indiana farmers to grow more 
wheat and thereby return our state to 
its rightful place as a leading soft 
wheat producing state. Only 15,000,000 
bus of wheat was grown in the state 
last year, whereas a normal year is twice 
that total.” 

In the last few years, Indiana farmers 
have been turning to other crops, notably 
soybeans, and less acreage has been 
seeded to wheat. 

The association has for its goal the 
seeding of approximately 350,000 bus of 
certified seed of adapted and approved 
soft wheat varieties, Mr. Jenkins said. 
The following varieties have been ap- 
proved for certification: Trumbull, Ful- 
hio, Fairfield, Rudy, Fultz and Thorne. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





LAWRENCE A. CUNEO DEAD 
Lawrence A. Cuneo, former manager 
of- the Connellsville (Pa.) Macaroni Co., 
and in recent years a food and bakers’ 
supply broker, died at his home in Con- 

nellsville, Pa., recently. . 
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MISSOURI GRAIN MEN 
‘HEAR WALTER BERGER 


~<>— 


Asks Co-operation in Educating Feeder 
at Convention in St. Louis—Rex 
Hedrick Chosen President 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Walter Berger, head 
of the feed and livestock branch of the 
Food Production Administration, de- 
scribed the feed shortage and asked co- 
operation in educating the feeder in a 
speech which highlighted the thirtieth 
annual convention of the Missouri Grain, 
Feed and Millers Association held at the 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, on May 15. 

Mr. Berger pointed out at the meet- 
ing that culling, efficient feeding and 
orderly marketing probably would bring 
the 17% feed deficiency now existing 
back to even keel by Oct. 1. 

The convention was opened by Guy 
G. Good, president of the association, 
and followed by addresses of welcome 
by O. H. Schwartz, president of the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange, and H. H. 
Green, vice president of the association. 

F. W. Lipscombe, vice president of the 
Midwest Feed Dealers Association, led 
the discussion of the Office 
Administration ceiling prices and regu- 


of Price 


lations. 

Other speakers at the convention in- 
cluded Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, special 
assistant in the feed and livestock branch 
of the War Food Administration, who 
discussed feed problems; Dr. John H. 
director, Kansas Wheat 
provement Association, who discussed the 


Parker, Im- 
importance of growing soft wheat, and 
Prof. C. A. Helm, secretary of the Mis- 
Seed Improvement Association, 
who discussed the importance of good 


souri 


seed, 

One of the most lively topics of dis- 
cussion at the convention was that of 
“Unfair Taxation,” which Ray Bowden, 
vice president, Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association, discussed at the 
evening banquet. Taxation was also the 
subject of an address by R. G. Cargill, 
Jr., Victoria Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
representing the National Tax Equality 


Association. He stressed the fact that 
equal tax burdens should be shared 
by all. 


Resolutions adopted at the convention 
pledged the group’s assistance to the 
government “in every possible manner 
in all its efforts,’ and urged the sup- 
port of the work of the National Tax 
Equality Association in the movement 
to equalize tax payments between co- . 
operative and private business enter- 
prises. 

Rex Hedrick was elected president of 
the association at the business meeting, 
Carl E. Bolte was elected vice president, 
and A. H. Meinershagen was chosen 
secretary. Directors for the forthcom- 
ing year will be Forest W. Lipscomb, 
George Klingenberg, F. M. Shepherd 
and M. T. Scott. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEWTON C. EVANS TO NEW ORLEANS 

Cuicaco, Iru.—Newton C. Evans, for- 
merly managing editor of the American 
Miller, and more lately associated with 
a business journal in the lumber indus- 
try, has resigned that position to be- 
come managing editor of the H. L. Peace 
Publications of New Orleans, La. The 
organization publishes business journals 
for the marine industry. 
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SERIOUS THREAT IN PACKAGING 
OUTLOOK, CRACKER BAKERS TOLD 


—<>—_——_ 
May Prove Drag on Sales, John T. McCarthy Explains at Annual 
Meeting of Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers 
in Chicago, May 18 


Cuicaco, I1ru.—The packaging ma- 
terials situation is a serious one for the 
baking industry, John T. McCarthy, 
president of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, told the annual meeting of the 
Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers of 
America in Chicago, May 18. It is 
probably the most difficult problem the 
industry has faced thus far during the 
war and may put a brake on the ex- 
pansion of the commercial baking busi- 
ness, he said, commenting that each new 
increase in production brings a new 
crisis of some kind. 

The baking industry has been fortu- 
nate in that it has preserved complete 
unity among all its branches in its 
Washington dealings. Very few others 
have been able to do the same, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy said. Efforts by some segments 
of the baking industry to obtain prefer- 
ential treatment on rationed items were 
a threat at times, and now some indi- 
vidual operators are beginning to use 
pressure tactics to secure special treat- 
ment, the speaker remarked and added 
that, if this tendency is not checked, it 
will destroy industry unity and products 
others than bread are likely to bear the 
brunt of any discrimination. 

H. L. Popp, Perfection Biscuit Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was elected president 
of the association. The other officers 
were re-elected as follows: A. P. Striet- 
mann, Strietmann Biscuit Co., Cincinnati, 
vice president; Hanford Main, Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Long Island City, N. 
Y., vice president; F. K. Montgomery, 
National Biscuit Co., New York, vice 
president; R. T. Stokes, New York, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

W. C. Scott, of Baltimore, was elected 
to the board of directors. Other direc- 
tors are: A, P. Strietmann, Cincinnati; 
John Heckman, Grand Rapids, Mich; 
H. S. Johnston, Milwaukee; Hanford 
Main, Long Island City, N. Y; H. A. 
Clemmer, Long Island City, N. Y; D. 
F. Bremner, Chicago; H. L. Popp, 
Fort Wayne, Ind; F. K. Montgomery, 
New York; G. H. Coppers, New York; 
C. H. Wortz, Fort Smith, Ark; C. R. 
McKenna, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Retiring president D, F. Bremner, of 
Bremner Bros., Chicago, in his annual 
address, said the industry is enjoying 
prosperity now, and there is no reason 
why this situation should not continue 
after the war if a spirit of good sense 
and co-operation exists. Why, he asked, 
should not all enjoy their share of busi- 
ness in lean as well as good years? 
This can be done if some do not get 
too ambitious for more than their share, 
he remarked. When supplies become 
plentiful again, the industry will face a 
critical period and the only fear is the 
return of the intense competitive prac- 
tices of the prewar period. It has been 
proved, he said, that no matter how low 
prices get, there is always some one 
who can go lower. 

The association has completed another 
successful year. Its membership totals 
54. The association has met all expenses 
and added to its surplus. The group 








subscribed $4,000 to the work of the 
American Bakers Association, $850 to 
the Food Industries War Committee in 
Washington, and a geod sum was sub- 
scribed by members for the publicity 
work carried on by the association dur- 
ing the past year. 

Paul S. Willis, president of the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
defended the food industries which have 
been charged by some with earning ex- 
cess profits. He read letters from high 
ranking army and navy officers paying 
tribute to food manufacturers for their 
fine co-operation, and cited figures show- 
ing that costs of ingredients used by 
food processors have increased greatly 
in price, and that profits of the food 
industries have declined from 41%,c per 
$1 in 1939 to 3c in 1943. 

Mr. McCarthy said the biscuit and 
cracker industry is an important seg- 
ment of a great industry, which has tak- 
en a new position in the food field. 
Baking has been the keystone in food 
rationing, he observed, and has been able 
to provide one of the most essential 
foods at practically a constant price. 
Baking has not faced any criticism from 
any one in or-out of Washington for 
profiteering, he said, and the industry 
has favored continuously a price con- 
trol program extending for a certain 
period following the war. . 

Mr. McCarthy expressed the fear that 
the period of business men in the OPA 
was coming to a close. He is quite con- 
cerned about this, as he thought this 
would result in new methods which 
would not be so good for industry, 

It seems certain, Mr. McCarthy said, 
that bakers will continue at the present 
level of 80% on sugar and he implied 
that other industrial users of sugar 
would be put to the same level. If this 
is done, he said, it would mean a serious 
breach by a governmental bureau. He 
believed bakers should use their supply 
of sugar to keep up quality, and cited 
one large soft cake company which has 
operated for six months on a budgeted 
sugar plan. 

One of the greatest boons to the bak- 
ing industry has been the enrichment 
of bread and other products, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy declared. The American Bakers 
Association feels that other bakery 
products should be enriched but the 
government wants only white bread and 
rolls enriched. 

Postwar planning should not be diffi- 
cult for bakers, the speaker said. There 
is no overexpansion of capacity, there 
will be no collapse in prices nor in raw 
material values. Every one is aware 
of the criticism of extravagant prewar 
and distribution costs, he declared, and 
added that if bakers revert to previous 
costs of distribution, it will bring com- 
plaints and government control. 

E. K. Quigg, president of the Rich- 
mond (Ind.) Baking Co., discussed 
problems confronting the industry, chief- 
ly materials and labor. The 80% sugar 
level may have its effect on sales, he 
said. Mr, Quigg spoke of the fine lead- 





ership of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion in working for a united front in 
the whole industry and said many trou- 
bles of the last war have been avoided 
due to this unity and leadership. Mr. 
Quigg stressed the necessity of main- 
taining high quality standards, saying 
that at one of his plants they have start- 
ed rationing products in order to main- 
tain quality. 

At the closed session in the afternoon, 
in addition to the election of officers and 
directors, a complete report was given 
on the publicity campaign. Through the 
Lawrence H. Selz Organization, the bis- 
cuit and cracker industry has _ reecived 
considerable publicity in newspapers, 
magazines and over the radio. This pro- 
gram of consumer education included 
thousands of articles on the nutritional 
value of biscuits and crackers, and in 
the convention hall were displayed clip- 
pings from newspapers all over the 
country. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUANE HALL RETIRES AS 
CHASE BAG BURLAP BUYER 


Duane Hall, who has handled burlap 
purchases for the Chase Bag Co. for 
many years, has retired under the com- 
pany’s pension plan. He has been suc- 
ceeded by F. H. Rhoden, who recently 
has been chief of the soft fiber prod- 
ucts section of the cordage branch of the 
War Production Board. Mr. Rhoden 
will continue on a part time basis with 
the WPB in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Hall joined the Chase Bag Co. 
in 1889 at the age of 15 as an office 
boy. He worked up through the ship- 
ping and sales department and for the 
last 14 years has been in charge of buy- 
ing burlap and is widely known through- 
out the burlap market as an authority. 

Mr. Rhoden was with W, R. Grace & 
Co. from 1918 to 1936 handling importa- 
tion of burlap and raw sugar bags. He 
was at one time president of the Burlap 
and Jute Association. From 1938 to 
1942 he was assistant selling agent for 
Ludlow Mfg. & Sales Co. in charge of 
sales of burlap and sugar bags. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OAT CEILING REGULATION 
DELAY EXPECTED BY TRADE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— Authoritative 
trade sources express doubt that the 
permanent oats ceiling price regulation, 
long pending in the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, would be ready for issuance 
before July or August, although OPA 
officials still are hopeful that it can be 
completed by early June. 

The rough draft of the amendment is 
now being studied by attorneys repre- 
senting the feed industry, and after the 
completed form is approved by OPA, it 
will have to go to the War Food Admin- 
istration before it is issued. In the 
event of a dispute between OPA and 
WFA over provisions of the order, it 
may have to go to Fred M. Vinson, 
director of economic stabilization, for a 
decision. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FALL FATAL 

OxK.tAnHoma City, Oxia.—Coleman Yel- 
ton, 36, electrical maintenance man, was 
killed when he fell from the elevator of 
the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., 
while attempting to repair an electric 
sign on top of the building. 
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GROUP ASKS POSTWAR 
RETURN OF “RIGHTS” 


American Millers Ass’n. Wants Elim. 
ination of All Wartime Controls 
and Restrictions 


Lovuisvitte, Ky.—The American Mijl]- 
ers Association, at its annual conyep- 
tion held here May 19-20, went on ree. 
ord as favoring an “immediate return 
of civil rights” after the war to busj- 
ness in general by elimination of all war. 
time controls and restrictions. 

Emmett Loy, Loy Mills, Brookville, 
Ohio, was elected president of the or. 
ganization, succeeding R. J. Sutherland, 
D. B. Sutherland & Sons, Bloomfield, 
Ky. Coliss Watkins, Smithfield Milling 
Co., Smithfield, Ky., was elected vice 
president. Leo C, Walker, P. M. Walker 
& Co., Washington, Ind., and W. ¢ 
Thomas, Thomas Milling Co., Marion, 
Ind., were elected to the board of direc- 
tors. 

E. F. Hatfield, of the Louisville branch 
of the Office of Price Administration, 
discussed recent ‘new orders and revi- 
sions of price orders that affect the 
sale of flour, grain and millfeed. A 
general discussion of OPA regulations 
followed Mr. Hatfield’s address and he 
answered numerous questions from mem- 
bers. 

Thomas Vinson, state treasurer of 
Kentucky, a former secretary of the 
millers’ organization, made a short talk 
on the morning program. He told of 
the development of the organization and 
reviewed its progress. 

Paul Marshall, business 
Chicago, was one of the principal speak- 
ers on the afternoon program. He 
stated that six states had passed flour 
enrichment legislation and it was ex- 
pected that at least 40 states would have 
such programs included on their legis- 
lative calendars in 1945. He said that 
the Millers National Federation would 
lend its assistance to any group in fur- 
thering the enrichment program, provid- 
ed the legislation is favorable to the 
miller and that the expense of the pro- 
gram would not fall upon the miller. 

Floyd W. Keepers, of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago, appeared on 
the program in place of Herman Steen, 
vice president of the Millers National 
Federation, who was unable to attend. 
Mr. Keepers pointed out that nearly all 
mills of more than 5,000 sacks capacity 
are equipped to add enrichment ingre- 
dients to their flour, while less than one 
half of the mills of less than 5,000 sacks 
capacity are so equipped. He said that 
it is possible now to obtain enrichment 
equipment and suggested that the small- 
er mills obtain it. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary, National 
Soft Wheat Millers Association, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., who was scheduled for an 
address, “The Small Millers’ Problems 
During and After the War,” switched 
his topic, and discussed the present trend 
of events in Washington. 

The board of directors reappointed 
Mrs. Peggy Perdiue Moller as secretary 
of the organization. 


consultant, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 
BARGE TRAFFIC BEGINS 
Burrato, N. Y.—The first cargoes of 
the 1944 season to be brought to this 
city over the Barge Canal arrived May 
18 when six barges of the Hutten fleet 
docked. 
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Flour Distributors See Bright Outlook 


INDUSTRY FREE OF MANY 


WARTIME PROBLEMS 


Annual Convention at Cleveland Attracts Large Attendance—Use 
of Wheat for Non-Food Purposes 
Criticized 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


Eastern Manager of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


CieveLAND, Oxnto.—Flour distributors 
have much to be grateful for, Frank 
T, Herbert, president of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, de- 
cared at the annual convention of the 
for the industry 
deals with a commodity in large supply, 
with no signs of rationing or substitu- 
tion, and customers of distributors, the 


association, May 22, 


bakers, are currently enjoying a very 
profitabie business. In addition, dis- 
tributors have reasonable mark-ups, 
credit problems are at a minimum and 
there have been no great market dis- 
turbances, he said. 

‘While producing flour was a major 
conditions are 


problem months 


changing so that, today, selling flour is 


ago, 


again assuming its position of first im- 
portance,” Mr. Herbert added. “The 
distributive function must be performed 
and those distributors who efficiently and 
economically meet the requirements of 
trade have nothing to fear. Today re- 
search in many directions has been stim- 
ulated and after the war there is no 
doubt that many new uses will be found 
for our products. 

‘The flour enrichment program also 
offers great opportunities through rec- 
ognition by the public that our product 
is basically sound and high in nutritive 
values. ‘The bakers are taking advan- 
tage of this program and it is our duty 
to co-operate with them in urging im- 
provement of their products and widen- 
ing of their markets. Today the pros- 
pects are for bountiful supplies, but, 
if consumption of wheat continues at the 
rate established during the past year, we 
may face a very serious situation which 
could actually result in rationing and 
allocation of flour. We, like the millers, 
must protest the unwarranted diversion 
of large quantities of wheat to uses 
other than food. 

“Flour subsidies may remain in effect 
for some time. However, the time may 
soon come when these subsidies will be 
discontinued and serious thought should 
be given to the question of full protec- 
tion of contracts held by the flour dis- 
tributors, F 

“During the past year our problems, 
in so far as government regulations were 
Concerned, were clarified. Today the 
four distributors function under satis- 
factory government rulings. Increased 
mark-ups were obtained wherever proof 
and figures were submitted, and a better 
basis for truckload deliveries was se- 
cured. Our relations with government 
officials today are very satisfactory. We 
have a Tepresentative of our industry on 
the OPA flour advisory council. Through 
regular meetings with millers and gov- 
ernment officials, we are now in position 
to discuss openly and frankly any prob- 
lems that may arise affecting flour dis- 


tributors. This permits discussions, an- 
alysis of problems concerning us and 
recommendations before action is taken 
rather than, as heretofore, contention 
with a situation after it is an accom- 
plished fact. 

“In our negotiations with the govern- 
ment, our association has diligently and 
earnestly sought to secure a mark-up 
of 50c cwt over mill ceilings for the 
entire country. It is regrettable that 
this mark-up could not be obtained for 
all markets because figures were not 
produced from the smaller cities to sub- 
stantiate the request. The OPA, how- 
ever, has placed a provision in Regula- 
tion 296 which will allow the adminis- 
trator or the local regional offices to 
increase the mark-ups to 50c ewt. This 
will allow those markets suffering from 
lack of sufficient mark-up to present 
their cases locally in a plea for relief. 

“The OPA is considering ceilings for 
rye grain and rye flour. The cost of 
distributing rye flour is considerably 
higher than that of wheat flour, due to 
its deteriorating quality, the small lot 
sales and the rapid changes in market 
values. We are accordingly petitioning 
for mark-ups that will reasonably cover 


the distributor’s costs,’ Mr. Herbert 
concluded. 
Phil Orth, of Milwaukee, told em- 


phatically of the need for maintaining 
quality in baked goods if the wartime 
accelerated consumption of bakery prod- 
ucts is to be maintained after more nor- 
mal conditions return. Distributors, he 
said, must do all in their power to 
preserve for the industry 
economically 
must co-operate 
with the baking industry so that baked 
goods in the future will remain in popu- 
lar favor. The complete text of his ad- 
dress will appear in an early issue of 
THe NortHwesterRN MILLER. 


baking 
a plentiful supply of 


priced flour and 


Predictions of things to come were 
made by R. E. Bemmels, of Chicago, 
covering the product, the buyer and the 
seller. He predicted that in years to 
come a more uniform product will be 
developed and with a high quality prod- 
uct activity will be greater. The buy- 
ing pattern will also be somewhat 
changed, he said. There are evidences, 
he pointed out, that the bakery prod- 
ucts field will be dominated by direct 
merchandising, house-to-house __ retail 
shops and the multiple unit outlet system, 
which 
buying. Yet there need be no fear that 


means a concentration of. flour 
large scale incorporated milling enter- 
prises will dominate the bakery flour 
market, Mr. Bemmels declared. 
Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, in discuss- 
ing the mutual problems of millers and 
distributors, said that the wheat sub- 





sidy program will probably be continued 
in approximately the present form. He 
also believed there would be little change 
in present price control measures. He 
explained that soft wheat millers have 
recommended that the price ceiling of 
soft wheat bakery flour from the Rocky 
Mountains east be reduced and _ that 
soft wheat subsidies be established at 
approximately the same level as on hard 
wheat and as for Pacific Coast mills. 

Mr. Steen spoke of the tremendous 
reduction in wheat supplies, adding that 
the disappearance has largely come from 
the use of wheat for other than human 
consumption purposes. He said that the 
unknown factor is the amount of flour 
that will be required for lend-lease and 
in the liberated countries. He also said 
that when shipping space becomes avail- 
able there will be a big demand for flour, 
although this period will probably not 
last long. 

Reports of excess mill capacity, ac- 
cording to Mr. Steen, have been greatly 
exaggerated. The total production of 
flour is limited by the real capacity of 
mills, plus the available labor supply. 
Mr. Steen said that if he were a dis- 
tributor he would not want to operate 
with short supplies, as periods may oc- 
cur when mills will not -be able to sup- 
ply the demand for flour. 

Speaking of the enrichment program 
Mr. Steen said this is of equal impor- 
tance to millers and distributors. It 
has eliminated much of the former criti- 
cism against white flour, he added. 

One of the most interesting parts of 
the program was the discussion of sell- 
ing of flour by mill branch offices, bro- 
kers and jobbers. E. J. Bermel, Pitts- 
burgh, said that all distributors have 
much the same problems. He advocated 
that flour mills put only trained men 
in charge of territories. Mr. Bermel 
said that pool car selling is one of the 
greatest causes of trouble in the flour 
distributing industry. 

W. P. Tanner, New York, speaking 
for the brokers, said that they are also 
distributors and that medium sized mills 
cannot afford to maintain branch offices 
in all markets where they must sell, so 
they naturally turn to the services of 
brokers. 

Reasons why the baker should buy 
his flour from a jobber were outlined by 
Herbert H, Lang, of New York City. 
First, said Mr. Lang, the jobber, being 
a local man, is in a better position to 
extend credit than is a mill, and suffi- 
cient credit is very important to the 
small baker. Also, the jobber is more 
easily available to the baker in time 
of trouble and the jobber can act at 
The jobber is also equipped to 
handle small lots of flour which are 
available to the baker in whatever 
amounts he may desire, and because he 
knows his trade well, the jobber can 
the special demands of the 


once. 


meet all 
baker. 

S. Gartland Horan, Philadelphia, chair- 
man of the association’s board of direc- 
tors, and W. G. Martin, Jr., New York, 
gave their reports, indicating 
that the affairs of the organization are 
in excellent condition. 


annual 


A. A. Lederer, chairman of the trade 


practice committee, said that OPA mark- 
ups should not be based upon popula- 
tion figures, as this factor does not con- 
trol operating costs. He deplored pool 
car selling by some mills as being harm- 
ful to the flour distributing industry. 

N. G. Anderson, Chicago, extended 
an invitation to the association to hold 
its next annual meeting in that city, 
which was unanimously accepted. 

Among various resolutions adopted by 
the association was one recommending 
that the use of wheat be confined. to 
human consumption until such time as 
the existing surplus is 

Another 
that changes in price ceilings not be 
made effective until after 30 


adequate for 
human needs. recommended 
days’ 
notice. 

James R. Affleck, William Penn Flour 
Mills Co., Philadelphia, was elected pres- 
ident of the association, succeeding Mr. 
Herbert. EK. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., was elected first 
vice president, and J. A. Mac Nair, New 
York, H. J. Greenbank & Co., was named 
Martin, 
Jr., New York, was re-elected secretary 
and treasurer. 


second vice president. W. G. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the association following adjournment 
of the Frank T. Herbert, 
Chicago, the retiring president, was elect- 


convention, 


ed chairman of the board. 





* JOINS PILLSBURY * 





Fred Borries, of 


Appointment of 
Louisville, Ky., a former president of the 
Millers National Federation, as regional 
manager of grocery products sales for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. for six south- 
ern states, has been announced by H. W. 
Files, Pillsbury 
Company. Mr. Borries, until recently 
president of Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, is widely experienced in all 
of the milling 


regional 


vice president of the 


phases industry in the 


southeast. As manager of 
grocery products saies for the Pillsbury 
organization his territory will include: 
Kentucky, Ala- 


bama, and part of Arkansas and Louis- 


Tennessee, Mississippi, 


iana, with headquarters and residence at 


Nashville, Tennessec. 
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FLOUR BUYERS DEPENDING ON 


PREVIOUSLY BOOKED ORDERS 


——<— 
Easiness in New Crop Wheat Prices Offers Little Inducement for 
Fresh Commitments—Light Offerings of Old 
Wheat Cause Worry for Millers 


Desiring to await new crop develop- 
ments, flour buyers are content to take 
delivery on previous contracts without 
adding to their commitments,.and the 
net result is a generally quiet trade in 
all parts of the country. Business on 

the books is suffi- 
cient to carry many 
bakers for another 
month and as long 
as new crop wheat 
deliveries in the 
grain futures markets continue to dis- 
play easiness, there is little inducement 
for these users to enter the flour market 
for replacements. Millers, on the other 
hand, are facing one of the strangest 
wheat deals in many years—a situation 
in which the scarcity of grain for cur- 
rent and near-by requirements is forc- 
ing them to curtail operations, while at 
the same time they are being offered 
almost unlimited amounts of wheat for 
delivery less than 60 days from now. 
Open market offerings of wheat are too 
light to afford anything like a suitable 
selection to round out milling blends 
and grinders are forced to depend upon 
stocks on hand and the run of grain 
coming to them on to arrive contracts. 
It appears now, however, that most 
southwestern mills will get through to 
harvest satisfactorily, as new wheat is 
only two weeks away in Texas and a 
little over 30 days away in Kansas. 

Trading in flour remains light in the 
Mills at Minneapolis 
are fighting for what little business 
there is to be had, without regard, ap- 
parently, to costs. Each order finds half 
a dozen or more millers after it and on 
one deal last week, the highest bidder 
stated he was 10c a sack lower than he 
should have quoted on the basis of costs. 
One favorable feature is the rapidly 
disappearing accumulation of clears, 


spring wheat area, 


some round lots having been worked re- 
cently at satisfactory prices. There is 
still wide room for improvement in 
shipping directions. Spring wheat flour 
sales last week totaled 43% of capacity, 
compared with 58% a week earlier and 
29% a year ago, 

A large sale: of alcohol grits to dis- 
tillers and a round lot. sale of bakery 
flour to a large eastern buyer brought 
the percentage of flour ‘sales in the 
Southwest up to 60% of. capacity, as 
compared with 20% the previous week 
and 54% a year ago. The round lot 
amounted to about 150,000 sacks for the 
Southwest and perhaps an equal amount 
for the Northwest. Production of Kan- 
sas City mills remains steady, with no 
evidence of mills being closed, but with 
a few plants virtually to the point where 
they have no wheat to carry them over 
the vital four weeks until new wheat 
is available. 

Sales continue light at Buffalo, with 
buyers depending upon previously 
booked flour and apparently protected 
by contracts for the next 30 days. Direc- 
tions are only fair from bakers. Family 
trade continues quiet and there is little 
foreign business. 

New York sales are of minor volume, 
with the trade buying only occasional 
cars despite the very favorable prices 
being quoted. One large chain baker is 
reported to have taken several thousand 
sacks, but most buyers are indifferent. 
A rather wide variance is reported in 
clear prices. New business is hard to 
uncover at Boston as few buyers are 
in immediate need of. flour and_ see 
nothing marketwise to worry them about 
commitments. On the other hand, there 
is some pressure on the part of millers 
to sell and a few mill agents are offer- 
ing flour 20c and more below the ceiling. 

The Chicago market continues dull, 





FEEDSTUFFS SUPPLIES INADEQUATE 
IN RELATION TO DEMAND 


<> 
Pastures Being Utilized Extensively Where Accessible—Wheat 
Feed Demand Exceeds Offerings—Oilseed Meal Supplies 
Catching Up—Price Index Unchanged 


Supplies of feedstuffs available for 
immediate delivery continue inadequate 
in relation to the impatient demand 


from all classes of buyers and as a con- 
sequence, prices remain wedged against 
ceiling 


limitations. Feeders having 
access to pastures 
are taking full ad- 
vantage of the lush 
spring growth as 
a means of reliev- 
ing the tight feed 
situation, but while this has lessened the 
urgency, in the need for by-products 
and commercially mixed feeds, there ap- 
pears to be an accumulation of unfilled 
orders that will exceed currently avail- 
able supplies for some time to come. 
The output of soybean meal is about the 
only item thus far which shows indica- 
tions of catching up with feeder require- 





ments. 

The index of wholesale feed prices, as 
compiled by the War Food Administra- 
tion, remains the same as in recent 
weeks, at 193.6, against 177.1 at this 
time a year ago. 

Millfeed buyers at Kansas City continue 
active in their search for supplies and 
their wants cannot be satisfied, despite 
some increase in milling output. Eager 
to get any carbohydrate to carry deal- 
ers and feeders over the summer crisis, 
feed manufacturers are buying as much 
feed wheat as they can get and are 
taking sizeable quantities of screenings, 
mostly Canadian, at ceiling levels. CCC 
feed wheat distribution in the southwest 
is on a broad scale and this has tended 
to curtail demand for open market 


(Continued on page 37.) 


with only a few small scattered sales 


booked. Shipping directions increased 
slightly, but are only fair in the aggre- 
gate. Sales of family type are prac- 
tically nil. At St, Louis, car lot orders 
are few and far between, and demand 
for clears is quiet. Mills, however, are 
not pressing for sales. The situation is 
quiet at Toledo, although mills feel that 
replacement purchases should soon be 
forthcoming. 

Southeastern markets report no change 
in the dullness that has hovered over 
the flour market for the past few weeks. 
Atlanta booked a few fill-in sales, but 
even this has slowed down. Bakers are 
booked far in advance and show no in- 
terest in adding to commitments, due to 
the favorable wheat crop prospects. 
Shipping directions on bakery flour are 
fair, but dullness rules the family trade. 
Sales at Nashville are limited and prin- 
cipally of hard wheat patents for prompt 
shipment. There is very little inquiry 
for soft wheat flour. Millers are hav- 
ing difficulty in securing wheat, but be- 
lieve the situation will be relieved with- 
in a few weeks. 

In the Pacific Northwest, Seattle re- 
ports large buyers out of the market 
and awaiting new crop developments. 
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Milling operations show a decline, due io 
lack of new sales, as well as slow ship- 
ping directions on lend-lease business, 
Interior mills are doing relatively better 
than terminal mills. The government 
asked for 3,000,000 lbs of flour last week, 
but most mills are not anxious to bid 
on this business because of extreme (je- 
lays in shipping instructions. 
PRODUCTION 

Flour production in the United States 
showed an increase of 149,590 sacks as 
compared with the output of the pre- 
vious week. The total output of the 
mills reporting to THe Norruwesrery 
Miter, accounting for 73% of the na- 
tion’s output of flour, amounted to 3, 
102,894 sacks, against 2,953,304 in the 
previous week. In the corresponding 
week a year ago, when the mills report- 
ing accounted for 64% of the total, the 
figure was 2,694,552, two years ago it 
was 2,429,834 and three years ago 2,(\63,- 
530. The Southwest reported a gain of 
27,131 sacks and production in the North- 
west was up 23,697 sacks. Buffalo pro- 
duction was up 74,027 sacks and central 
and southeastern states output increased 
28,882 sacks, The Pacific Northwest 
output decreased 3,890 sacks, the only 
section showing a decrease. 





Large New 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Liberal offerings 
of cash wheat for July shipment plus 
a sharp decline in futures quotations 
on May 23 caused some wheat to be sold 
for July delivery at $1.60, Kansas City, 
which is 114¢ under the ceiling. More 
is offered at this figure and buyers are 
not plentiful. 

Tracing the wheat supply and mar- 
ket situation from the cotntry elevator 
to the mill, the influences are so in- 
volved that it is little wonder there are 
many opinions on every side. 

The country elevator operator is in- 
duced to sell at least moderately at this 
time for July shipment if only to meet 
his competitor 10 miles down the road, 
who has sold some wheat ahead and is 
therefore in a position to buy right up 
to that ceiling when the crop moves. 
If the country seller refuses to sell 
ahead now, and the market declines dur- 
ing the movement, he must pay the mar- 
ket at the time and no more. 

It is easy to say that the country 
elevator operating in that manner has 
a sure thing, but wise grain men point 
out that having the wheat on hand and 
not sold is also a trading advantage in 
these times when the commodity at the 
ceiling gets attention and concessions 
from buyers. 

So the grain seller in the terminal 
market also is in the position of having 
some of this wheat to offer, and feels 
he will have much more from the 
sources he has depended upon for so 
many years. Offerings by this man to 
millers and others are made now liberal- 
ly at these prices of $1.6114@1.63, 
which are at the ceilings and are com- 
fortably above the July price of $1.561/, 
where the trader can hedge, if he wishes, 
and operate with a comfortable margin 
if the futures function as usual, with 
delivery being assumed if the wheat is 
wanted. 

The miller evaluates all these factors 
and observes that the Chicago Septem- 
ber option at $1.62 is also well below the 











Wheat Sales 


ceilings, and that wheat can be pur- 
chased in the option as a hedge against 
flour sales much more advantageously. 
However, he’ also has the hazard of not 
actually getting the wheat to grind dur- 
ing July without paying the full ceiling 
plus premiums for protein, which would 
put the basis above the cash offerings 
for July that he now- has offered to him. 

Also in the millers’ minds is the fact 
that feed millers are in great need of 
grain, and still will be in July, although 
not in such great quantities as at pres- 
ent. These buyers of wheat for feed are 
going to watch the wheat as it moves 
and buy it when they need it to satisfy 
their customers. 

In Texas offerings of new cash wheat 
are liberal with few takers, millers being 
of the opinion, it seems, that they do 
not want to pay much above the Chicago 
September future. Offerings are being 
made in Texas at $1.69, Galveston, with 
few takers, which is 214,c under the ceil- 
ing there. The sales that are being 
made in the Kansas City area are fre- 
quently equal amounts of June-July 
wheat, with the price still at $1.63, or the 
ceiling plus a merchandizing markup. 
This brings to the miller in need of wheat 
a source of supply for the critical weeks 
just ahead. Sales of wheat on this basis 
are frequent and dependent solely upon 
the availability of this old. crop wheat. 

Although millers are near the bottom 
on their old crop wheat supplies and 
possibly will not have enough of the 
varieties they want to blend into the first 
run of new crop wheat in some cases, it 
appears now that most of them will get 
through to harvest satisfactorily. In 
another month mills will be getting their 
first cars of new wheat in the Kansas 
area, and Texas mills are only two 
weeks away from new crop. There will 
be a scramble to accumulate all the 
wheat they can store or have stored at 
that time, for millers and grain men 
have little faith in the availability of 
wheat after August. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Markets Unchanged 
to Somewhat Lower 


New Crop Offerings Available Below 
Ceilings — Old Crop Supplies Scarce 


Wheat markets are unchanged to some- 
what lower as compared with a week 
ago, with new crop positions again dis- 
playing the weakness. Scarcity of offer- 
ings in the spot markets continues to 
hold old crop prices firmly against the 
ceiling _ limitations, 
while deferred deliv- 
éries are influenced 


Prices 
by the favorable 
Irregular 
progress of the new 
crop and _ intensive 
efforts of country 


shippers to contract wheat for July 
shipment at substantial discounts. Addi- 
tional sharp losses in rye futures con- 
tributed to the easier tone in new crop 
wheat prices. 

July wheat at Minneapolis lost 3%4c¢ in 
a somewhat belated reflection of recent 
declines in the winter wheat markets. 
The easiness is due to increased offer- 
ings of new crop spring wheat for Sep- 
tember delivery. July wheat at Chicago 
is 14,c lower than a week ago and that 
delivery at Kansas City is down an addi- 
tional 144c. May rye at Minneapolis 
and Chicago is off better than 10c and 
July and September are down 4@65£c. 


CASH OFFERINGS LIGHT 


Although receipts of cash wheat have 
been relatively large at Minneapolis for 
this season of the year, very little grain 
is appearing on the open market. and 
mills are still in difficulty for wheat. 
Commodity Credit Corp. arrivals and 
applications on to arrive milling con- 
tracts account for the big end of the 
daily receipts. The few cars that do 
appear on the open market are readily 
taken by mills at full ceilings, plus all 
allowable mark-ups. Deferred positions 
in the Minneapolis futures market are 
showing easiness in sympathy with re- 
cent sharp declines in the new crop 
futures at winter wheat markets. Du- 
tum wheat prices remain at ceiling 
levels, with no new crop offerings evi- 
dent as in the case of bread wheat. 

Cash wheat offerings at Kansas City 
were exceedingly light, with the bulk 
of the rather liberal arrivals going direct 
to mills on previous contracts or con- 
sisting of CCC wheat for distribution 
into feeding channels. Most of the 
CCC wheat is Canadian spring. There 
is little indication that old crop offer- 
ings will show much increase the bal- 
ance of the season, as the press of farm 
work is a barrier to important move- 
ment of wheat from farm storage. De- 
mand for spot offerings continues to 
far exceed the currently light open 
market offerings and processors are con- 
cerned about supplies for current grind- 
ing Tequirements. Offerings of new 
‘top wheat for July shipment continue 
liberal, with country shippers pressing 
for contracts well below ceiling levels. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Pacific Northwest cash wheat prices 
remain firm at ceiling levels. Country 


shippers are still not offering grain in 
“ppreciable quantities and although de- 
and is not especially urgent, offerings 
arket requirements. 
indicate 


m 
are below m 
Teports 


Trade 


stocks of 


remaining 


wheat in growers’ hands in the Pacific 
Northwest are becoming light, and lack 
of offerings makes it impossible to fill 
fair to good orders from the Middle 
West for hard winters. 

During the week ended May 16, the 
Canadian wheat board offered No. 1 
northern spring wheat for sale to the 
United States on the basis of $1.48 bu, 
f.o.b. Canadian ports, equivalent to 
$1.34, in United States money, and 
No. 3 northern spring at 214¢ bu less. 
Shipments of wheat by boat from Cana- 
dian ports to the United States during 
the week ending May 11 amounted to 
4,280,000 bus, bringing the season’s total 
to about 45,000,000 bus. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. C. MINER ELECTED MINER. 
HILLARD MILLING CO. HEAD 

Wirxkes-Barre, Pa.—At a recent meet- 
ing of directors of the Miner-Hillard 
Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. R. C. 
Miner was elected president of the corn- 
pany, succeeding T. R. Hillard, who died 
May 1. 

Mr. Miner is the son of General 
Asher Miner and represents the sixth 
generation of his family to head the 
milling company since its founding in 
1795. A graduate of Princeton in 1915, 
he served overseas in World War I as a 
captain in the field artillery and later 
was promoted to major. He has been 
general manager of the Miner-Hillard 
Milling Co. since the death of his father 
in 1924. 

He has served as a director of the 
American Corn Millers Federation for 
many years and has also served two 
terms as president of the federation. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAG TRADE AWAITS NEWS 
OF NEW BURLAP CONTRACT 


New York, N. Y.—Continued heavy 
arrivals of burlap are the chief topic of 
interest in this field, as no news is forth- 
coming on the government purchase. It 
would seem as if Calcutta mills are 
reluctant to make another contract with 
the United States in line with the one 
of last year as low burlap ceilings here 
do not cover the sharp rise in costs there 
and mills do not wish to tie up so large 
a proportion of their production over 
a long period at unduly cheap prices. 

They feel the possibility of a tremen- 
dous demand from countries not now in 
the market, should the war end sudden- 
ly, and they recognize also the com- 
plaints of such old customers as Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, Argentina and oth- 
ers whose needs they have not been able 
to fill this year because of decreased 
production. 

Some traders do not feel that the law 
passed in Bengal making illegal any 
sales of burlap over the price established 
by the Indian Jute Mills Association is 
enforceable. Speculation in Calcutta 
bazaar markets has already advanced 
prices beyond these and United States 
government ceilings. 

Mill stocks in the primary market at 
the end of April were below March fig- 
ures, reflecting, it is believed, exports of 
about 147,000,000 yards to this country. 























Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 


» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 


May 20, 1944 


(CWT) 
Previous May 22, May 23, May 24, 
week 1943 1942 1941 




















on ROE en Ce ae ae 675,458 651,761 557,586 520,588 532,987 
I WE Wax bribes oes Sa CN Eo be 1,136,691 1,109,560 968,996 998,730 1,016,231 
SNE 5 Bie as b's a 0 drew 60 o's ws 445,315 371,288 371,312 394,815 
Central and Southeast* ....... 502,948 474,066 320,203 388,829 
North Pacific Coast .......... 342,482 346,372 219,001 330,668 
ME bid veo LS ose ORS 3,102,894 2,953,047 2,694,552 2,429,834 2,663,530 
*Partly estimated, 

Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 
Crop year flour production 
r Percentage of activity-———_—_____, July 1 to 2) 
May 20, Previous May 22, ay 23, May 24, May 20, May 22, 

1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 1943 
Northwest ....... 69 67 53 18 48 32,721,103 31,155,431 
Southwest ....... 82 80 63 72 73 55,910,166 52,016,670 
eee 77 63 60 63 68 88,047,893 19,578,814 
Central and S. E. 63 59 62 47 59 25,198,896 21,449,679 
No. Pacific Coast 83 84 81 55 82 15,526,801 12,243,799 
THs i.cias 72 64 59 65 151,404,859 136,444,393 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 


55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
May 14-20 ....;. 814,380 731,057 90 
Previous week 814,380 706,356 87 
Fear ABO oc ces 814,380 633,915 78 
Two years ago 814,380 608,835 75 
CaVORE BVOTMR 664.865.9006 ona ne see 68 
SUCUORS” GUBGMON |i iis.6 60060019 0'09.8.668 63 
Kansas City 
May 14-20 ..... 352,800 229,277 65 
Previous week 352,800_ 232,585 66 
meer GOO 2855.0 352,800 191,589 54 
Two years ago 352,800 243,726 69 
Sener BPOUUIEE . ob-ssecidccbewws een 67 
Derpene GUNES oo ci ees hos ces ¥e cs 68 
Wichita 
May 14-20 ..... 111,132 90,936 82 
Previous week 111,132 89,856 81 
ZOMP BBO 4cess> 111,132 79,662 72 
Two years ago 111,132 64,462 58 
Salina 
May 14-20 ..... 109,956 85,421 78 
Previous week .. 109,956 80,763 73 
SOOE G60 4.6645 109,956 73,760 67 
Two years ago 109,956 81,707 74 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific 
Seattle and Tacoma District 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 


Coast: 


capacity output tivity 
May 14-20 269,100 228,288 85 
Previous week 269,100 240,063 89 
DOOt BBG. 4i%<5. 184,808 143,278 77 
Two years ago.. 256,368 114,023 44 
PivesFoar . RVOTRRG © bc.0.0 65\0 0 0050 Ges 70 
TON-YORr AVOTAZS. wecieveveveccees 61 

Portland District 

may 24490 «0.0 600% 143,200 114,194 80 
Previous week 143,200 106,309 74 
See ONS. ise e< 143,472 121,815 82 
Two years ago.. 143,864 104,978 73 
Five-year AVeCTABC ..ccscsscccvces 74 
TON-VOOr AVETEGS ..cccccvcesececes 64 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 





cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and _ Iowa: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
mene 36-80 2 is'ees 660,498 388,591 59 
Previous week 660,498 60 
WOOP GOO. 6.0585 q 320,597 43 
Two years ago.. 330,846 45 
Pevesyveer GVOTOMG. is cicccvevecee 45 
SORAWOGE: GVOPERG. fv6sawcicceecees 43 
Production for current week was partly 


estimated. 


Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

. capacity output tivity 

May 24-80 issses 318,120 286,867 90 
Previous week 318,120 258,082 81 
Zee BOG os cea 319,284 236,989 74 
Two years ago.. 353,388 189,742 54 
hie ei Mg Re eee ee ore 59 
TONGORE GVOTORS 66065645 ce ctsoeve 58 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 





capacity output tivity 
May 14-30 css 792,240 502,948 63 
Previous week 2 174,066 60 
POAT O00. ©. 66 exes 513,322 62 
*Two years ago. 320,203 47 
Five-year AVeCrAZEC 2... ccc ccc ceccee 56 
UAV ORT GVOTREO ac bieciesencceses 54 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Not comparable with later years because 
fewer mills reported. 
BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 








MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


capacity output tivity 
May 14-20 ...... 977,416 445,315 77 
Previous week .. 577,416 3 ‘ 63 
FOG? OBO. oc ieee. 577,416 3 f 60 
Two years ago 577,416 371,312 63 
BFEVG-YOGQTr AVETABC ..ccccsccscscces 67 
TON-¥OOF AVETERS. 22 cccccvesecenes 67 
current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


(computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 





-—-Southwest——_, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 

May 14-20 27,525 1,388,269 13,457 
Previous week.. 26,812 13,122 
Two weeks ago 26,729 13,345 
Sic 23,489 1,259,491 po RB 4 a 
on) ee ea 23,923 1,125,837 10,433 
BEE 0:4. 0.5 066 0:98 24,252 1,071,396 10,542 
RUE Wesccceewes 21,399 1,049,068 11,606 
Five-yr. average 24,118 1,178,812 11,443 


--—Northwest 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production 





-~—Buffalo—— -——Combined—. 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
to date production to date 





662,705 8,520 426,057 49.502 2,477,031 
7,104 47,038 
9,352 49,426 
632,639 7,453 $2,119 2,269,396 
567,039 7,104 41,460 2,040.55 
7,554 42,348 1,929, 
7,191 40,196 1,912,1 
581,274 7,564 $3,125 2,125,8¢ 








It is reported that no shipments have 
been made to the Argentine since the 
first of the year and therefore a large 
part of the remaining stocks must be 
earmarked for that country. 

Minor amounts of cotton bagging were 
sold to manufacturers during the week. 
Movements of sheetings were for June 
to August delivery and osnaburgs were 
tight, with heavy demand. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 


yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty” paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 17.74 as compared with 
18.59 a year ago. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended May 20, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Minneapolis .. 134 245 35 83 1,059 498 
Duluth ....... 28 31 3 1,583 671 
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CROPS AND FARM WORK FAVORED 
BY TIMELY WEATHER IMPROVEMENT 


a 
Plowing and Planting Make Rapid Progress, With Farmers Work- 
ing Day and Night to Catch Up—Winter Wheat Heading— 
Spring Wheat Seeding Mostly Done 


Following a long period of unfavorable 
conditions, a reaction to almost univer- 
sally favorable weather during the last 
week was not only timely, but very for- 
tunate for such work as corn planting 
and the seeding of other late spring 
crops. A material continuation of con- 
ditions similar to those that had pre- 
vailed for the last couple of months 
would have been serious. As _ it is, 
many crops are getting in late, but the 
warm, sunny weather has facilitated field 
operations and farmers are taking full 
advantage of the improved situation by 
working day and night in many places. 
Toward the close of the period rather 
heavy rains again soaked fields in the 
Central West, but with much of the 
planting accomplished, this was not seri- 
ous except where some washing occurred. 

Parts of the interior valleys, ranging 
from small localities to considerable 
areas of bottom land, are still too wet 
for cultivation and this is also true in 
some lower Mississippi Valley sections 
and eastern Texas, while there are a 
good many complaints of crusted sur- 
face soil because of previous wetness and 
However, in 
outlook has 


later intensive sunshine. 
general, the agricultural 
vastly improved within the period of a 
week. 

Winter wheat made uniformly good 
progress in the Ohio Valley and condi- 
tion is mostly good, with some in the 
boot and a little heading in southern 
parts. Progress ranged from good to 
excellent in central states, with the more 
advanced fields heading in southern Kan- 
sas. In Oklahoma, good 
progress was made, except in the drier 
sections of the former state; the crop 
is heading rapidly in the latter. 


Texas and 


In the spring wheat belt the favorable 
weather enabled farmers to push seed- 
ing rapidly and this work is nearly com- 
pleted in most important sections, Early 
planted fields show good stands. Oat 
seeding is apparently about over. The 
condition of the crop ranges from poor 
to good and stands show all stages 
from just seeded to six inches high or 
over. Winter other small 


grains in most southern sections show 


oats and 


general improvement, with some ripening 
in the southeastern states. Barley and 
rye are heading in southern Missouri 
and the lower Ohio Valley. 

Corn planting has become decidedly 
more active and is now beginning or has 
well begun in most of the principal pro- 
ducing sections. Although some prog- 
ress has been made in catching up with 
late’ seeding, this work is generally be- 
and considerable 


hind a normal year 


bottom land is still too wet to work. 
OKLAHOMA WHEAT HEADING RAPIDLY 
Small grains in Oklahoma are making 
good progress, with winter wheat head- 
ing out rapidly. Condition is fair to 
good in all parts of the state, although 
light to moderate rains .will be required 
to support the heavy plant growth from 


now to maturity. Oats show a wide 


variation in condition, due to unfavor- 





able planting weather. Some late plant- 
ed fields are short and heading out, 
while other fields planted under more 
favorable conditions show normal devel- 
opment. Barley is fair to good and con- 
dition of corn is fair, but the latter 
crop is unusually late. Some is knee 
high, while some is just being planted 
and replanted where seed failed to ger- 
minate. 


ABOVE AVERAGE WHEAT IN KANSAS 


Winter wheat is either heading out or 
in the sheath in Kansas and, while late, 
is in good condition and above average 
yields are expected. In western and 
extreme north central Kansas, where 
heavy abandonment will occur, fields are 
thin and spotted, except on summer fal- 
low, and weeds are expected to be a 
serious problem. Some farmers are 
planting oats and barley, even though it 
is very late in the season. Little flax has 
been planted and much of the intended 
acreage will go to corn and sorghums. 


INDIANA FARM WORK PROGRESSING 


Soil conditions improved in Indiana 
and good progress has been made in 
plowing and planting. Wheat has made 
good progress and is in mostly good con- 
dition, while rye is heading. Planting 
of corn and soybeans has begun, Oat 
seeding continues and some early fields 
are two to three inches high. The bulk 
of the crop, however, is quite late. IIli- 
nois wheat has two to four joints and 
some is booting, with a little heading 
in extreme southern counties. Corn 
planting is general. In Ohio, farm 
work is progressing. Corn planting is 
well advanced in the south and getting 
under way in the north. Ohio winter 
wheat reports are very good. 

Nebraska reports state that the area 
of greatest abandonment of winter wheat 
occurs roughly from Fillmore and Jef- 
ferson counties westward to’ Phelps and 
Harlan counties. While the condition is 
much better west of this area, there is 
still evidence of more or less damage. 
Corn planting is under way on the drier 
fall plowed uplands of Iowa. Planting 
is 38% below normal for this date and 
10 days later than normal. Early plant- 
ed fields of corn are up. 


FREQUENT RAINS IN MINNESOTA 


Although temperatures were favorable 
in Minnesota for crop growth, frequent 
rains delayed farm work. Seeding of 
small grains averages about two thirds 
completed for the state except in the 
Red River Valley, where it is completed. 
Early sown grains, winter wheat and 
pastures are progressing nicely. Sowing 
of spring grains is nearing completion 
in North Dakota and South Dakota. 
High winds caused some soil blowing 
in North Dakota, but generally the 
soil is in good condition. Plowing for 
corn is general in South Dakota. Light 
to heavy rains brought relief to Mon- 


. tana’s dry ranges and wheat fields, with 


some points reporting more than an inch. 
Range conditions had become serious, 
particularly in northern Montana, where 


stockmen had been moving entire herds 
to new areas for feeding, Cultivated 
crops had not been seriously threatened 
because of good subsoil moisture, but 
the rains will prove very beneficial. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST AND CANADA 


Crop conditions in the Pacific North- 
west continue favorable, with winter 
wheat the big crop this year. Spring 
wheat acreage is not so large, due to 
the large winter wheat acreage. Mois- 
ture is ample in most places and weather 
is cool and favorable. 

Light showers to heavy rains supple- 
mented by a few scattered snow flurries, 
occurred in western Canada last week. 
The heaviest rains fell in Alberta, but 
over large sections of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba copious rains are still re- 
quired. The weather, however, was cool, 
and favored the development of a good 
root system to growing crops. On the 
whole, progress has been satisfactory, 
and while there are some reports of 
patchy stands, germination generally has 
been satisfactory. 

Wheat is two inches tall in many sec- 
tions and early sown barley is now 
above the ground. Flaxseed is progress- 
ing and possibly 50% is now in the 
ground. Despite high winds and light 
frosts in the northern sections of the 
prairie provinces last week there were 
no reports of damage. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OREGON FEED DEALERS 
PLAN MEETING MAY 26 


PortLtanp, Orecon.—The _ thirteenth 
annual convention of the Oregon Feed 
& Seed Dealers Association will be held 
at the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, May 
26, and advance reservations indicate 
that the event will be the largest in 
the history of the association. 

Speakers at the session will include: 
Richard Uhlmann, vice president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, special assistant to the chief 
of the feed and livestock branch, Food 
Production Administration; Ervin L. 
Peterson, Oregon state director of agri- 
culture; H. E. Cosby, head, poultry de- 
partment, Oregon State College, and 
Brother Godfrey, head, physics depart- 
ment, University of Portland. 





AFMA OFFICERS 

Cuicaco, ILL.—Directors of the 
American Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation attending the convention re- 
elected Arthur F. Hopkins, Chas. M. 
Cox Co., Boston, chairman of the 
board and L. R. Hawley, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, vice chairman. 
Ralph M. Field was renamed presi- 
dent and secretary and Warren R. 
Anderson, Flour and Feed, Milwau- 
kee, treasurer. The executive com- 
mittee chosen consists of Lloyd Rid- 
ford, Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, 
N. Y; A. F. Seay, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis; Oscar Straube, Nu- 
trena Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City; 
H. L. McGeorge, Royal Stafolife 
Mills, Memphis; John DeHaven, Al- 
lied Mills, Inc., Chicago; H. E. Fred- 
ricks, Scott Mills, Marysville, Ohio, 
and J. H. Murphy, Murphy Prod- 
ucts Co., Burlington, Wis. (Account 
of convention proceedings on page 
20). 
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OUTLOOK FOR CROPS GOOD 
CARGILL REPORT STATES 


MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The general out- 
look for crop production is good this 
year, according to the Cargill crop bul- 
letin of May 18. The single biggest 
factor for taking an optimistic view jg 
the plentiful amount of soil moisture jn 
the grain growing sections of the coun- 
try. Though parts of Montana and 
North Dakota are in need of moisture, 
precipitation elsewhere has been heayy 
and even excessive in some areas. On 
the other hand, the late seeding of spring 
grains is causing some concern. Should 
hot, dry winds come during flowering or 
filling time severe damage could result, 
What is needed now is more seasonable 
weather with plenty of sunshine, in or- 
der to give the farmers a chance to com- 
plete spring field work and give crops 
an opportunity to catch up on the back- 
ward growth, the bulletin states. 

Reports on rust, of both the stem and 
leaf variety, indicate only very minor 
development to date, according to the 
Cargill report. Though abundant mois- 
ture is present in the fields, temperatures 
for the most part have been too low to 
foster heavy infestation, 

Cold, wet weather has delayed the 
hatching of grasshoppers beyond the 
usual dates of emergence. With the 
coming of higher temperatures, this sit- 
uation will bear close watching in areas 
where eggs are numerous. 

Crop conditions in Europe are gen- 
erally favorable, and winter grains came 
through with relatively little loss. Spring 
seeding has made good progress though 
somewhat delayed in the Balkan coun- 
tries by excessive moisture. Spain, Por- 
tugal and the United Kingdom have had 
a dry spring, and some reduction in 
production is expected in these countries, 
states the report. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AREAS OF ABANDONMENT 
LOOK FOR GOOD WHEAT 


Dopee Crry, 
wheat is not found in areas of heavy 
abandonment, but on this harvest in 
Kansas some of the finest and _ highest 
yielding wheat likely will be produced 
abandonment maj 


Kawnsas.—Usually good 


in counties where 
run over 50%, according to J. F. Moyer, 
secretary of the Kansas Grain, Feed and 
Seed Dealers Association. 

Such counties may produce a _ very 
high average yield on the few acres left 
for harvest. The areas of heaviest 
abandonment in Kansas lie in the west- 
ern half of the western third and in the 
northwestern corner of the central third 
of the state, according to Mr. Moyer. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE--——~ 
OMAHA PRICE CURRENT SOLD 
Omana, Nes.—The Daily Omaha Price 
Current, a grain market publication a 
Omaha, has been purchased by the Oma- 
ha Grain Exchange, Frank C. Bell, pres 
ident, has Cc. W. Hinze, 
former manager of the James !. Ben- 
nett Grain Co., will be editor of the 
Current, which reports market condi- 
tions, news and articles of interest to 
the grain market, It will be the official 
publication of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change. The publication was acquired 
from the estate of the late Leigh Leslie 
who was publisher for many. year’s and 
Omaha correspondent of THE NortH- 
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* BREAD FROM PRIZE WINNING WHEAT * 








Leo Lindstrom (right), 43, Sterling, Colo., farmer, proudly holds a sample 
of his wheat which was judged the finest grown in the nation last year, as 
Philip W. Pillsbury, president of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and Mrs. Lind- 
strom look on, each holding half a loaf of bread made from some of this cham- 


pionship wheat. 
a trip to Minneapolis. 


Mr. Lindstrom was presented with a trophy, a cash prize and 





Eastern States Feeders May 
Not Get Feed Grain Allotment 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Concern is ex- 
pressed by Northeastern Governors Feed 
Committee that they may be penalized 
by War Food Administration for the 
eficiency with which they have organ- 
ied to protect feeders in the 10 eastern 
states against feed shortages. It is 
feared that WFA will curtail feed grain 
shipments to this territory which at 
present is said to require 18,000 tons 
of animal and poultry feed monthly. 
New York state takes about one half 
of that total. 

In explaining the operation of the 
northeastern group, unofficial represen- 
tatives say that in meeting the extra- 
ordinary distribution requirements dur- 
ing the feed shortage, aggressive mer- 
chandising methods have been used which 
have spread distribution of available 
feeds into every storage facility. The 
carbohydrate shortage was anticipated 
by feed specialists in this region, who 
despaired of being able to obtain corn. 
Every effort was made to supplement 
usual corn supplies with substitute grains 
such as barley. In this connection it 
was pointed out that field men put on 
an intensive campaign among feed trade 
and farmers to promote use of this grain. 

As a result of persistent educational 
efforts some of the worst features of con- 
tinued feed shortages in a deficit pro- 
duction area have been averted, but 
specific shortages in certain feeds con- 
tinue, as for instance in the oilseeds, 
where up to the present time WFA has 
been able to allocate only limited amounts 
from excess allocations to other regions. 

It is fairly certain that the Buffalo 
area will be omitted from Commodity 
Credit Corporation distribution’ of pres- 
tat stocks of Canadian oat imports. 
Officials at that agency say that urgent 
Tequirements in the flood area and 


southern farm regions are far more 
“rious than those in northeast. 


Pi: that have been discussed at WFA 
is 


past week, will by-pass terminal 


elevators in CCC distribution of Cana- 
dian oats, it is said. Recommendations 
will be taken from state committees and 
shipments will be made to consumers as 
directly as possible. Government offi- 
cials say that, whenever possible, trade 
channels have been and will continue to 
be used, but with the limited quantity 
of oats involved the trade should find 
little complaint on this occasion. 

The omission of Buffalo from the oat 
distribution program will provoke pro- 
tests from Northeastern Governors Feed 
Committee, it is conceded by govern- 
ment officials, who admit privately that 
efforts of this organization have been 
markedly successful. 

Present members of the Northeastern 
Governors Feed Committee are: Miles 
Horst, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Harrisburg, Pa; Dr. Raymond G. Bress- 
ler, Director of Agriculture, Providence, 
R. I; Edward H. Jones, Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Montpelier, Vt; Henry 
B. Mosle, Food Administration, Con- 
necticut War Council, Hartford, Conn; 
Quentin Reynolds, secretary, Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange, West Spring- 
field, Mass; W. B. Kemp, Maryland 
State Agricultural College, College Park, 
Md; Andrew L. Felker, Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Concord, N. H; William 
I. Myers, chairman, Dean of College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y; and William 
H. Martin, secretary, Dean of College 
of Agriculture, N. J. State College, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED SUPPLY OUTLOOK 
AIRED BY TEXAS GROUP 


Fort Worrn, Texas. — Practically 
100% of the membership of the Texas 
Feed Manufacturers was present at the 
meeting of the association held May 11 at 
the Hotel Texas, Fort Worth. R. W. 
Bridges, retiring president, presided. 

B. F. Vance, College Station, Texas, 
state director of the Agricultural Ad- 
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justment Administration and the War 
Food Administration, spoke in regard 
to his work in the allocation of supplies 
of proteins to feeders and feed man- 
ufacturers during the past season. His 
remarks indicated that about the same 
supply of cottonseed meal and soybean 
meal would be available in this terri- 
tory in 1944 as in the previous year. 

However, those present were more 
concerned over future supplies of carbo- 
hydrates than proteins and the possi- 
bilities of securing corn from Argentina 
and the Dominican Republic were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Vance. Possibilities of 
obtaining supplies of oats were shown 
to be not too encouraging aside from 
local production. “Acreage in the north- 
ern producing territory is reduced com- 
pared to last year,” he said, “and the 
possibility of obtaining any substantial 
quantity of Canadian oats seems unlikely. 

George P. McCarthy, formerly in the 
poultry extension service of Texas A & 
M College, but now director of research 
of Universal Mills, Fort Worth, stated 
that it was to the interest of the organ- 
ization to be of all possible service to 
poultry producers. He declared that 
the association should assist the broiler 
producers at this time in their effort 
to secure higher ceiling prices from the 
Office of Price Administration. 

Robert Cargill, Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Farmers Ele- 
vator Association, spoke on behalf of 
the National Tax Equality Association. 
He cited figures on the growth and ex- 
tent of co-operatives and government 
sponsored corporations, which are ex- 
empt from payment of income taxes. He 
stated that his group was not opposed 
to any class of business enterprise but 
advocated that all engaged in business 
should bear equal tax burdens without 
favors or exemptions to any group. 

Robert Wendland was elected presi- 
dent of the association in the business 
meeting which followed. Tom. E. 
Melcher was elected vice president and 
George P. McCarthy secretary-treasurer. 
Directors elected were Frank Walsh, 
Wiley Culpepper and A. L, Liebscher. 
Other directors are Madison Clement, 
T. E. Melcher, W. J. Lawther, Bruce 
Carter and Ray C. Ayres. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ON LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

IrHaca, N. Y.—J. A. McConnell has 
been granted a short leave of absence 
from his position as general manager of 
the Co-operative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., 
Ithaca, N. Y., in order to undergo treat- 
ment for a throat ailment. Mr. Mc- 
Connell is chairman of the Feed Industry 
Council. 











WIN SAFETY AWARDS 


Satt Lake City, UtaH.—Winning 
over all other entrants in the bakery 
division of the National Safety Coun- 
cil 1943 contest, 20 drivers of the Con- 
tinental Baking Co., at Salt Lake 
City, received safety certificates and 
pins for their “no accident” records, 
chalked up while driving for the com- 
pany for from six months to 11 years. 
R. C. Haven, chairman of the bakery 
division of the National Safety Coun- 
cil and safety engineer for the Con- 
tinental Baking Co., was principal 
speaker at the presentation dinner. 
The 20 drivers have driven a total of 
1,134,545 miles without an accident. 
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FEED WHEAT USE SETS 
NEW ALL-TIME HIGH 


440,000,000 Bus Fed in 1943-44 Accord- 
ing to Preliminary Estimate—Rye 
Use About the Same 

Wasuinorton, D. C.—It is now expect- 
ed that the total volume of wheat fed 
in the 1943-44 feeding year, which began 
last October, may amount to about 440,- 
000,000 bus, to exceed the record amount 
of 426,000,000 bus of wheat fed in 
1942-43, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. An aver- 
age of about 130,000,000 bus were fed 
annually in the 1937-41 period. The 
large quantity’ fed in the 1942-43 year 
came largely from stocks of government 
owned domestic wheat. Normally about 
120,000,000 bus of wheat are fed each 
year on farms where grown. The rest of 
the wheat for feed in recent months has 
come mainly from imports, and has been 
handled as government feed wheat. 


Estimated disappearance of wheat and 
rye for livestock feed in the United States, 
1930-43*. 

(In 1,000,000 bus) 

Year begin- 


ning October Wheat fed Rye fed 
SO” citer dee tie wes 183.4 18.4 
AC ee 173.8 20.0 
RE” “6%. 5 ¥i6.0.8°6 4:88 96:8 128.9 11.6 
i. eee ee eee ee 112.1 5.8 
ROOE | Woks cewewsass 100.0 14.2 
BOE ~ the Rs eeerynces 114.4 15.0 
Be piuees. os #0. bye 84.4 13.6 
BUGS = Fah basso bee ors 150.3 19.2 
errr rr ee 131.3 18.7 
SOEE. - heb becseeuess 129.0 16.0 
Be” 00.8 Geese Saba 81.4 17.0 
BOGE. Scopevtsecdens 159.8 22.9 


BE no 60a ves,00.4.0% 426.0 24.8 

1943¢ 24.0 
*Includes government grain fed. 
+Preliminary estimate. 


Preliminary information on the sale 
of wheat for feed by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. during April indicates that 
a larger quantity was sold than in any 
previous month in 1944. The increased 
April 


sales estimated for reflect the 
difficulties of feeders in deficit 
areas of obtaining feed grains in the 


recent 


open market. 
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CHICAGO BAKERS JOIN 
WEIGHT-PRICE INCREASE 
Chicago bakers have joined the grow- 
ing group that has taken advantage of 
the price-weight increase provisions of 
OPA order SR 14B, and will advance 
bread prices lc and increase weights 
2 oz, The 7c wholesale price will be- 
come 8c and the weight will be in- 
creased from Retail 
prices, of course, also advance Ic. Rye 


l6c oz to 18 oz. 


and whole wheat bread prices likewise 
were raised 
2 oz. 


lc and weights increased 


Bakers in Indianapolis recently took 
a similar step and Fort Wayne bakers 
did likewise a short time before. 

The movement to increase weights and 
prices as permitted by OPA has gradu- 
ally spread westward since the first 
steps were taken last January in the 
eastern states. Consideration is now 
being given the matter in Iowa and 
Minnesota, but there are complications 
in the form of state weight laws which 
would have to be revoked or modified. 
Bakers in some states with standard 
weight laws are very much in favor of 
the standards and hesitate to seek 
changes for fear the laws might not 
be restored in peacetime. 
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Problems of Business and Agriculture 
By Clifford R. Hope 


Congressman from Kansas 


A Talk Before the Recent Convention of the Millers National Federation at Chicago 


S some of you know, I represent 
A in Congress a great wheat grow- 
ing district in southwest Kansas. 
In times past that country has been de- 
scribed as being a place where you could 
look farther and see less than anywhere 
else in the world. That is not true now 
but you can look anywhere in any of 
a number of counties in my district and 
see more wheat than you can see any- 
where else that I know of. During the 
past 15 years the 33 counties which 
comprise my district have produced al- 
most one tenth of all the wheat pro- 
duced in the United States. Naturally, 
with all that wheat, the milling business 
is important also and Kansas leads the 
nation in flour production. 

The subject assigned me is the rela- 
tionship between agriculture and indus- 
try and I am going to get to that pres- 
ently. Mr. Fakler suggested that per- 
haps you might be interested in having 
me say something on the subject of 
subsidies. Well, I can say a lot on that 
but unfortunately from your standpoint 
and mine, I am afraid anything I may 
report will be rather discouraging. Not 
that the arguments against food sub- 
sidies are not just as good as ever but 
rather because this does not seem to be 
a case where the best argument wins. 

The simplest fact that the American 
people as a whole are eating better to- 
day than they ever have in our history 
and are spending a smaller proportion of 
their national income for food than ever 
before, demonstrates that there is no real 
need for the federal government to con- 
tribute to our individual grocery bills. 
Today, about 20% of our national in- 
come goes for food and if we were 
eating the quantity and quality of food 
which we were consuming during the 
five years preceding the war we would 
be spending only 16% of our national 
income. This, of course, applies to 
flour and bread just as much as other 
foods. Neither flour nor bread prices 
are above the average for the last 25 
years, during most of which time the 
national income averaged less than half 
what it will be this year. To take the 
subsidy off of flour would result in an 
increase of less than Ic in the cost of 
a loaf of bread and it would still be 
the cheapest as well as the best of all 
staple foods. 

Not only are subsidies unjustified eco- 
nomically, but they are unfair to the 
coming generations which will have to 
pay the bills. At the best they only 
conceal rather than . prevent _ infla- 
tion and at the worst they contribute to 
inflation because they increase’ the 
amount of money available for spend- 
ing as compared with the goods and 
services available. 

It is idle, however, to discuss food sub- 
sidies from an economic standpoint be- 
cause their origin and continuation are 
based upon strictly political considera- 
tions. They are purely and simply a 
gesture of appeasement on the part of 
the present administration to the leaders 
of organized labor. 

Twice both houses of Congress by 


large majorities have prohibited food 
subsidies. Twice this prohibition has 
been vetoed. Now with the extension of 
price control about to come up, there is 
a further opportunity to ban food sub- 
sidies. However, in the end it is likely 
that the result will be the same as be- 
fore. Without a two- thirds majority 
to override a veto, we are helpless. 

However, I think that the fight against 
subsidies has accomplished something in 
that it has probably prevented their 
extension on a much larger scale. In 
the beginning there was talk of two or 
three billion dollars in food subsidies 
and I have no doubt but what we would 
be paying this much or more had it 
not been for the fights which have been 
made. 

BIG PRODUCTION HELPS 

I do not want to deprecate the work 
of the Office of Price Administration in 
its efforts to hold down prices and pre- 
vent inflation. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that one of the principal reasons 
that the cost of living has not advanced 
more is because of the miracle of pro- 
duction which we have seen in _ this 
country during the past three years. It 
is simply amazing. In the first place, 
there were few people who believed that 
we could produce the quantity of war 
material which we have and there was 
no one who felt that if we did we could 
keep our production of civilian goods 
where it has been. What we have done 
has been to produce this prodigious 
quantity of war production and on top 


of that make almost our normal peace- 
time output of civilian goods. It is 
this as much as any one factor which 
has prevented inflation. 

This achievement in production proved 
that American industry, labor and agri- 
culture, working together, are unbeat- 
able. It did something else. It gave our 
people renewed confidence in their coun- 
try and its traditional institutions and 
policies. For 10 years before the war 
we had been following a defeatist phil- 
osophy. Our governmental policies in 
a large part were based upon the prin- 
ciples of certain economists who held 
that we had reached in our development 
what they called a mature economy. 
They said, in effect, that we were in- 
capable of further expansion, that we 
had reached the last frontier, and that 
free enterprise as we had known it in 
this country was pretty much a thing 
of the past. The more extreme propon- 
ents of these theories held that about the 
best we could do from now on was to 
let the government see that what little 
we had left was divided equitably among 
the people. 

One of the most significant actions 
taken by Congress in recent years was 
the refusal last year to appropriate 
funds for the continuation of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Commission. 
This agency had been set up by execu- 
tive order early in the present adminis- 
tration. It did a prodigious amount of 
work, especially in surveying our na- 
tural resources and their potentialities. 





Cartoon Character Feature of 
Continental’s Cake Promotion 


Striking out with a new medium as 
part of its 1944 advertising campaign, 
the Continental Baking Co., baker of 
Hostess cup cakes, has scheduled a se- 
ries of comic strips to run regularly in 
major newspapers in the firm’s markets. 

This program, which employs the art 
and imagination of the celebrated car- 
toonist Voight, creator of Lester de- 
Pester and Betty, was announced recent- 
ly by Ellis C. Baum, director of cake 
division of Continental. 

The central character of the series is 
known as “Toofer A. Nickel,” a hilari- 
ous individual who is always trying to 
get a nickel to buy the two cup cakes 
which he craves. Called “Toofer” for 
short, he is an appealing, raffish little 
figure, for whom popularity is predicted. 

Besides these strips, the advertising 
program calls for an all-out campaign in 
introducing this new comic hero to the 
country through the medium of colorful 
24-sheet posters, also specially created 
and drawn by Voight. And over 3,000 
special full-color truck banners will 
feature “Toofer” on highways and by- 
ways throughout the nation. 

Grocery stores will be supplied with 
eye-catching Hostess cup cake counter 
displays, each designed to permit fre- 








Cake Cartoon Character 


quent interchanging of “Toofer” strips. 
And to top this special 1944 campaign, 
Continental is productng a comic book 
called “The Adventures of Toofer A. 
Nickel,” which looks just like the ubiq- 
uitous comic books kids love and which 
is a streamlined up-to-the-minute nov- 
elty item to appeal to young and old. 
Radio, too, is coming in for its share 
of exploiting Hostess cup cakes in mes- 
sages relayed to more than 15,000,000 
radio families via the daytime radio 
program, “Bachelor’s Children.” 


Much of its research will be helpful in 
the future. The trouble with the com- 
mission, however, was that it got off on 
the mature economy theory and most of 
the plans it formulated were based op 
the idea that in the future most of oy; 
development would have to be through 
government programs and government 
spending. 

Some people got the idea that when 
Congress stopped the work of this com. 
mission it meant that Congress was 
opposed to planning. It meant nothing 
of the kind. It simply meant that Cop. 
gress could not agree with the defeatist 
philosophy which appeared to be the 
basis of all the commission’s planning. 

Congress does believe in planning and 
the best evidence of it is that there have 
been set up in both the House and Sen. 
ate, committees on Postwar Economic 
Policy and Planning, I happen to bea 
member of the House committee and 
can testify to the fact that it is giving 
most thorough and conscientious study 
to the problem. Both the House and 
Senate committees are getting the ad- 
vice and suggestions of the best business 
and economic brains of the country and 
are co-ordinating their activities with 
the work of the numerous committees 
which have been set up by industry, 
agriculture and labor on postwar plan- 
ning. 

These congressional committees are not 
proceeding on the theory that there is 
no room for further expansion and de- 
velopment in this country. They take 
the view that this nation and its people 
are standing on the threshold of greater 
opportunities than we have ever had 
before. They believe, as I think you do, 
that if the American people can success- 
fully meet and solve the great problems 
arising out of the war, that by using 
the same energy, ability and spirit of 
co-operation, they can successfully solve 
their postwar problems, national and 
international. 

This is not said with any idea of min- 
imizing these problems. They are in- 
deed great, greater than have confronted 
us in our entire history as a_ nation. 
Even if the war ends at the earliest 
date for which we dare hope, we will 
find ourselves with a national debt of 
between $250 billion and $300 billion. 
A few years ago Congress solemnly de- 
bated whether it was safe to increase 
the debt limit to $50 billion. We will 
have also the great problems of dispos- 
ing of our surplus war supplies, of 
changing over from war production to 
normal production, of finding jobs for 
our returning service men and helping 
them make the necessary adjustments 
from military to civilian life. If we are 
going to meet our obligations with re 
spect to employment, we shall probably 
have to find jobs at living wages for 
some 10 or 12 million more people than 
were employed before the war. ‘The im 
mediate pressing problem, one that cal- 
not wait because it is right on our door- 
step now, is to find some fair, quick and 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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GRAIN SUPPLY PROBLEM TO GROW 


FEED MANUFACTURERS WARNED 


—~<—— 


Increased Operation Difficulties Anticipated in Next Few Months 


With Supplies Inadequate and Labor Short— 
Washington Officials Report 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Even more difficult will be the feed manufac- 
turer’s job in next few months, representatives of the Feed Indus- 
try Council told the annual meeting of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association at Chicago, May 18. These difficulties include 


inability to buy adequate supplies of grain, shortage of labor and 


equitable allocation of limited supplies among feed deficit areas. 


The great 
been intensified in recent months, L. C. 
Cunningham, of Cornell University, who 
is consulting economist of the council, 
explained. Unless and until needed ad- 
justments in grain price ceilings are 
made, an immediate program on a na- 
tional scale of orderly reduction of live- 
stock by other methods is in the best 
interests of the consuming public, farm- 
ers and the feed industry. The reduc- 
tion in class of livestock and by regions 
should be based on our requirements 
for human food, he said. 

Livestock numbers this crop year show 
a 830% increase over the 10-year aver- 
age, with the largest gains in hogs and 
chickens, Dr. Cunningham pointed out. 
In addition, the rate of feeding has been 
much higher. As against this, he said, 
supplies of feeds were 7% smaller at 
the opening of this crop year last Oc- 
tober, when supplies per animal unit 
were .80 ton compared with .91 a year 
earlier and .83 the 10-year average. 
Feed supplies have been consumed so 
far this year at a faster rate than last 
season, he stated. For example, assum- 
ing a 200,000,000-bu carry-over, some 
13% less corn will be available in the 
period from April to September than in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 

“The feed situation for 1944-45 will 
depend largely on our feed grain pro- 
duction this summer and the outcome of 
the feed squeeze during the remainder 
of the current season,” Dr. Cunningham 
said. “At present the outcome of the 
whole livestock-feed situation is uncer- 
tain. Much depends on weather and 
crop conditions this summer.” 

“In view of the world outlook for 
food,” he added, “it is certainly unwise 
to divert food wheat to livestock feed. 
It would appear that there is very little 
excuse for using large amounts of our 
domestic wheat stocks this summer other 
than to meet emergencies in deficit areas 
and to cushion the necessary reduction 
in livestock.” 

In opening the program, A. F. Hop- 
kins, chairman of the association’s board 
of directors, praised the work of the 
council and its feed survey committee. 
Overabundance of meat and vegetables 
at the present time should not lull us 
into false security, he warned. F. E. 
Boling, vice chairman of the Feed In- 
dustry Council, reviewed the council’s 
work ‘during its year and a half of ex- 
istence. J.*E. McConnell, council chair- 
man, was not present due to illness. He 
praised the work of Walter Berger, head 
of the WFA feed management branch, 
for an “outstanding contribution to the 
war effort,” and said that the protein 
conservation regulations had done much 
to smooth out inequities in distribu- 


maladjustment between 
livestock numbers and feed supplies has 








Arthur F. Hopkins 


. . . feed manufacturers’ choice . 


Arthur F. Hopkins, Chas. M. Cox Co., 
Boston, was re-elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association at its conven- 
tion. He has served on the board of 
directors for several years, and last year 
was elected chairman for the first time. 

Mr. Hopkins reported that member- 
ship in the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association is at an all-time high of 586, a 
net gain of 118 members during the past 
year. 





tion. “No agency either in or out of 
government has been able to change the 
basic maladjustment of support prices 
and ceilings which is the underlying 
cause of the present sharp readjustment 
of livestock and poultry numbers, an ad- 
justment that could have been largely 
avoided or greatly minimized by more 
realistic planning and greater co-ordina- 
tion between government agencies,” he 
added. 

Not enough imports can be secured to 
close the gap between feed supplies 
and needs, Mr. Boling estimated, but 
what can be brought in must be equit- 
ably distributed. He explained the rea- 
sons and plan for the five regional grain 
advisory committees at Buffalo, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City and Memphis, 
which will help determine grain supplies 
and needs of the various regions, par- 
ticularly for the transit mixers. These 
committees are representative of all 
branches of the grain and feed indus- 
tries, he pointed out. 

Uncle Sam and the weather will dic- 
tate next year’s feed supply outlook, Larry 
Wherry, council vice chairman, observed, 
but there are some things that feed 





manufacturers can do to alleviate the 
shortage. They can get behind the cull- 
ing program, support good feed con- 
servation rules, eliminate waste and bat- 
tle disease and parasites. All these 
things will help save feed and promote 
efficient production. All feed manufac- 
turers should devote their advertising 
efforts to such educational work, he said, 
and their service men and dealers should 
make it part of their jobs to spread 
the facts among feeders at every oppor- 
tunity. That is the best job of public 
relations that the feed industry can do 
now, he pointed. out. 

How feed manufacturers can better 
serve livestock producers and feeders 
was emphasized at Thursday afternooh’s 
session, which was under the direction 
of Dr. P. W. Chapman, dean of the col- 
lege of agriculture, University of 
Georgia. 

In introducing the symposium, Dr. 
Chapman said that many new practices 
have come into American business be- 
cause of the law, one of which is closer 
relations between feed manufacturers 
and college representatives. 

Probability that protein quotas to 
feed mixers may be liberalized to allow 
the manufacture of higher concentrate 
feeds, and the likelihood that the pres- 
ent corn acquisition program may be 
stopped within 10 days came at the final 
sessions of the convention, when Walter 
C. Berger and N. E. Dodd presented the 
Washington viewpoint of the feed situ- 
ation. 

The awareness of Washington officials 
of the actual feed situation and the 
great need to bring feed and animal 
units back into balance was brought out 
by Mr. Berger. He repeated his opinion 
that orderly and continuous liquidation 
must continue so that we no longer must 
draw on wheat supplies after July 1 and 
can depend on the crops now growing 
to finish all the stocks on farms this fall. 

He stated it is essential to use all 
products and by-products within any 
feed value whatsoever in order to bridge 
the present crisis, and that only intelli- 
gent feed manufacturing can do this 
job. He stated again that we have 
enough chicks on hand or in prospect 
to meet the adjusted goals, and that 
hatcheries should be closed down not 
later than June 15, in order to prevent 
raising of too much poultry. 

Mr. Berger also stated that he fa- 
vored a program that would allot feed 
manufacturers 20 Ibs of corn for every 
bag of chick starter, along with the 
acquisition of corn for wet processors, 
but it did not seem possible to get this 
idea through. 

With liquidation of hogs more than 
50% ahead of last year at this time, 
with the prospect of getting chick pro- 
duction stopped, and with other simple 
controls in sight, Mr. Berger felt that if 
feed manufacturers present the facts to 
their feeders, ask for orderly marketing, 
raise the protein contents, if possible, 
in their feeds better to supplement what 
the farmer is holding on his farm, bal- 
ance can be reached this fall. 

N. E. Dodd, chief of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency, pointed out that its 
program is one of balance instead of 
“shortage.” It is their desire to get 
the right products raised to do these 
many jobs. He said feeding must be 
adjusted to a crop year basis to prevent 
tragic results, pointing out that fertility, 
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as sponsored by the AAA, has alloweq 
more than a 25% increase in yield per 
acre in the last five or six years, 

He stated that wet corn products pro. 
vide necessary material for 50 war items, 
that no one could dispute the point that 
corn for these industries must come 
first. He was the one who brought out 
the probability that enough corn woul 
be acquired for minimum activity of 
these industries within the next week 
or 10 days, with 50,000,000 of the 80,- 
000,000 bus already pledged and more 
on the way. Then, as one listener 
brought out, manufacturers of feed wil] 
again have a hunting license, at least, 
to go out and get what they can. 

Mr. Dodd insisted that the AAA wants 
to use regular channels of trade as much 
as possible, but that the war requires 
some other means also to be used in 
emergencies. 

In presenting the significant results of 
poultry conservation of the last year, 
Cliff Carpenter, special assistant to Wal- 
ter Berger, brought out a similar pro. 
gram for hog conservation that met 
with immediate approval. 

In answering questions, Washington 

officials pointed out that the 200,000,000 
to 400,000,000 bus that the Argentine 
may have to export will do little good 
in this summer’s crisis, for transporta- 
tion is too slow and shipping space is 
too indefinite. However, the agencies 
are working on getting this corn, as 
well as barley and other feed, including 
a large amount of proteins from Mexico, 
which probably will be brought in at 
a more favorable price basis than last 
year. 
It appears that there will be another 
protein crisis, of a lesser nature than the 
last one, in the three summer months 
because of light production, but Mr. 
Berger still has hopes that the program 
can be liberalized to allow better feed 
usage. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO ERECT NEW ELEVATOR 
Cuampaicn, In1.—Construction of a 
modern grain elevator with a capacity 
of 63,000 bus will be completed by Aug. 
1, representatives of the Sadorus (lll) 

Elevator Co. announced recently. 











Illinois 


Heading the newly-formed 
Feed Association are, seated, Victor C 
Dewein, Forsyth, elected treasurer of 
the organization and, standing, John J. 


White, Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beards- 
Mr. White was 
tion 


town, chosen president. 
temporary chairman of the organiza 
meeting which was held at the University 
of Ilinois, Urbana, on April 25. The 
association will represent the entire in- 
dustry in Illinois and serve as 4 clear: 
ing house for feeding problems. 
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FEED MANUFACTURERS 
PICK 16 DIRECTORS 


<>— 
Results Announced of Mail Balloting by 
American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Association 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Sixteen directors have 
been chosen by members of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Association in 
, mail ballot for places on the board. 
The following were named: 

For three years.—L. S. Riford, Bea- 
con Milling Co, Inc., Cayuga, N. Y; 
Troy V. Cox, Albers Milling Co., Seat- 
tle; C. B. Fretwell, Spartan Grain & 
Mill Co., Spartanburg, S. C; W. P. Frost, 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange, Buf- 
falo; Arthur F. Hopkins, Charles M. 
Cox Co, Boston; R. E. Barinowski, 
Feedright Milling Co., Augusta, Ga; 
George Thomas, McMillen Feed Mills, 
Inc, Fort Wayne, Ind; B. D. Eddie, 
Superior Feed Mills, Oklahoma City; 
Fred W. Thomas, Larrowe Milling Co., 
Detroit; Carl Orsinger, Waterloo Mills 
Co, Waterloo, Iowa. 

For two years.—Fred N. Rowe, Valley 
City Milling Co., Portland, Mich; H. E. 
Frederick, Scott Mills, Inc., Marysville, 
Ohio; J. H. Murphy, Murphy Products 
Co, Burlington, Wis. 

For one year.—Ralph Young, Young & 
Sons Co. Hutchinson, Kansas; Hugh 
Kelley, Kelley Feeds, Inc., Des Moines, 
lowa; George Anderson, Fruen Milling 
Co. Minneapolis. 

There will be a meeting of the board 
of directors, including the newly elected 
members, at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
May 17. 

The following is a list of directors 
whose terms carry over: 

L, R. Hawley, Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago; W, P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort 
Worth, Texas; P. W. Chichester, Diet- 
rich & Gambrill, Inc., Frederick, Md; 
J. B. DeHaven, Allied Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago; Ellis T. Early, The Early & Dan- 
il Co., Cincinnati; J. W. Eshelman III, 
J. W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, Pa; 
J. W. Keller, Pratt Food Co., Philadel- 
phia; C. C. Lewis, Park & Pollard Co., 
Buffalo; H. L, McGeorge, Royal-Stafo- 
life Mills; Memphis; A. F. Seay, Purina 
Mills, St. Louis; O. M. Straube, Nutrena 
Mills, Inc. Kansas City; W. D. Walker, 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago; 
C. §. Woolman, Hales & Hunter Co., 
Chicago; W. S. Young, Kasco Mills, Inc., 
Waverly, N. Y. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ILLINOIS FEED TRADE 
ORGANIZES STATE GROUP 


Unsawa, Inu.—A large and enthusias- 
tic group of feed dealers, mixers, manu- 
facturers and others of the industry 
organized the Illinois Feed Association 
at an all-day meeting recently at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, About 
450 persons responded to the invitations 
sent to the feed trade of Illinois by a 
number of committees which had 
planned the organization meeting. 

Objectives of the Illinois Feed Asso- 
lation, as stated in the proposed con- 
stitution and by-laws, are as follows: 
(1) to promote acquaintance and friend- 
ship between those engaged in all 
branches of the feed industry and agri- 
culture; (2) to foster unity of thinking 
and action in all branches of the feed 
industry for its advancement and the 
Welfare of its patrons; (8) to aid in 
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the efficient distribution of information 
of value to membership of the associa- 
tion; (4) to foster friendship and co- 
operation between the University of 
Illinois School of Agriculture and the 
feed industry. 

Wirt D. Walker, Arcady Farms Mill- 
ing Co., reported for the membership 
committee. He announced that about 
450 were in attendance, and that 765 
replies had been received from the trade, 
all indicating interest. Later he re- 
ported that more than 200 applications 
for membership were signed and received 
before the meeting adjourned. 

Reporting for the public relations 
committee, Larry Wherry of the Feed 
Industry Council, told the feed men 
that they should explain to the feeder 
the reason for present high prices. “We 
must inform the feeder, about condi- 
tions,” he said, “and bring about better 
understanding. During the past two 
years we have had many problems, not 
of our making, and there have been 
many misunderstandings. Better rela- 
tions should be the ultimate aim of our 
activities.” 

Walter Jones reported for the nom- 
inating committee, and the following 
directors were unanimously elected: Zone 
A, southern part of state—dealer, Jo- 
seph B. Apple, J. V. Apple Feed Store, 
East Alton; mixer, Carl Weidlocher, 
Anna (Ill.) Flour & Feed Co; feed 
manufacturer, R. E, Lungstras, Dixie 
Mills Co., East St. Louis. 

Zone B, central—Malcolm Canter- 
bury, Sweet & Canterbury, Springfield; 
Victor C. Dewein, Forsythe; John J. 
White, Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beards- 
town. 

Zone C, north—Roland Nelson, Nelson 
Farm Supply & Hatchery, Lemont; A. 
G. Zimmerman, Fasco Mill Products Co., 
Mendota; J. J. Lanter, Illinois Farm 
Supply Co., Chicago. 

The directors met at noon and elected 
John J. White president, Roland Nel- 
son vice president, and Victor C. De- 
wein treasurer. Lloyd Larson has been 
named serretary. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUFFALO GRAIN RECEIPTS 
ESTABLISH RECORD LOW 


Burrato, N. Y.—Railroad grain ship- 
ments into this city fell to the lowest 
point in the history of the grain trade 
last week. On several days only one car 
of grain was received. During the 
week-end, total grain receipts for 48 
hours totaled only 18 cars. The reason 
for the low shipments was principally 
the lack of domestic oats, corn and bar- 
ley at railroad loading points in the 
West. 

Lake shipments also dropped, due in 
the opinion of the local trade to a short- 
age of supplies for loading into Ameri- 





can vessels at upper lake port elevators. 

Railroad grain shipments out of Buf- 
falo to seaboard points for export also 
dropped. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Radio Show to Spread 
‘Bread Is Basic’ Theme 


New Yorx, N. Y.—One of the great- 
est casts ever gathered on a commercial 
radio show will star on the full-hour 
program to be presented on Sunday, 
June 4, on behalf of the bakers of Amer- 
ica. Edgar Bergen and Charlie McCar- 
thy, Bob Hope, Fred Allen, Bing Cros- 


21 





* FAMILY REUNION * 





A happy reunion took place recently at the home of J. R. Stuart, head of 
the Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis, when all three of Mr. Stuart’s sons in 


the armed forces were home at the same time. 
than two years that the family had been together. 


It was the first time in more 
The sons are, left to right, 


Robert D., a chief petty officer in the navy, Howard M., a sergeant in the army, 
and John R., a private first class in the army. The proud man on the right is 


J. R. Stuart, their father. 


All of the boys were connected with the feed and 


grain trades before they joined the armed forces. 





by, Judy Garland, Gracie Fields and 
Ray Noble and his orchestra, will make 
up the cast that will send a full hour 
of merriment, music and entertainment 
over the entire NBC network, as well 
as by short wave to all the battlefronts 
of the world. 

This second is basic” 


“bread show, 


again sponsored by the Fleischmann Divi- 


sion of Standard Brands, Inc., for the 
bakers of America, will be heard from 
8 to 9 p.m, EWT. “With the excellent 
spot on the air, and the tremendous cast 
gathered for this show,” says J. A. Lee, 
vice president and director of the 
Fleischmann Division, “the message that 
the baking industry has for the public 
will be heard by the greatest listening 
audience ever to be gathered on behalf 
of bakers.” 

The listening audience will be shown 
that “bread is basic” in the diet of our 
armed forces, as well as on the home 
front. The extra in the 
new, enriched bakers’ white bread will 


nourishment 


again be brought home to the public. 

The first big all-star Bakers of Amer- 
ica show, presented last December by 
Fleischmann, was received with enthus- 
iasm and nation-wide acclaim by the 
baking The of en- 
riched bakers’ white bread was impressed 
upon millions of listeners then, and kept 
alive by the “Bread Is Basic” campaign 
of Fleischmann. 


industry. story 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COL. BRYAN HOUSTON LEAVES OPA 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Col. Bryan 

Houston, deputy administrator for 

rationing in the Office of Price Ad- 

ministration, has surrendered his posi- 
tion to return to the armed services. 

He is a member of the general staff. 

He will be succeeded by Charles F. 

Phillips who has been on duty with the 

OPA since December, 1941. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

FRAUD CHARGE DENIED 
The Minnesota supreme court has up- 
held the lower court in a suit brought 
by the widow of the late Marcus John- 








son against the Crookston (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., five of its directors and em- 
ployees, and Otto Bremer, St. Paul 
banker, alleging conspiracy to defraud 
through stock manipulation, illegal ap- 
propriation of salaries and bonuses, and 
mismanagement. The upper court’s de- 
cision is that the three charges have 
been improperly united. The individual 
defendants named besides Bremer were 
J. J. Padden and S. M. Sivertson, direc- 
tors, and E. F. Anderson, Joseph Lins- 
ter and E, E. Turnquist, former direc- 
tors. 
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RISE IN FREIGHT RATES 
SUSPENDED BY RAILROADS 


Following an order by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the _ railroads 
have agreed to suspend until Jan. 1, 
1945, the proposed increase in freight 
rates, but have stipulated that this fur- 
ther suspension must not preclude or 
prejudice any application for an _ in- 
crease they may find it necessary to 
make to the commission in the meantime. 

Because of increases in wages and in 
prices of materials and supplies, the 
operating expenses of the railroads in ~ 
1944, it is said, are running some $535,- 
000,000 more than in 1943. Of this in- 
crease, approximately $135,000,000 is due 
to increased prices, and $400,000,000 to 
higher wages and payroll taxes. Rail- 
road net earnings began to decline in 
June, 1943, shortly after the increased 
rates were first suspended, and have 
been going down ever since. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HEADS LONE STAR SECTION 

Fort Wortn, Texas.—J. D. Cannon, 
Kimbell Milling Co., Fort Worth, Texas, 
was elected chairman of the Lone Star 
Section, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, at a recent meeting of the 
group. Arthur W. Gust, Stanard-Til- 
ton Milling Co., was named vice chair- 
man and C. G. Gustafson, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., will serve as secretary- 
treasurer. 
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“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


This fine flour will do you an 


excellent baking job,—do it 


with assurance, 


certainty, and 


at not a penny of added cost. 


That is all any 


flour can do. 


Honest Sales and Baking Merit 
Without High Hat 
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WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPAC 
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HAROLD A. MERRILL 
Grain and Ranches 


Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Member of the Kansas City and 
Chicago Boards of Trade 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
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A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed 
34 DELAWARE AVENUE 
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BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 18.) 
simple method of terminating war con- 
tracts. 

One reason for thinking we can solve 
these great problems comes from the 
fact that all over America our people 
are giving their best thought and con- 
sideration to these matters. It is said 
that there are nearly 300 national and 
regional groups and organizations which 
are working on postwar planning and 
perhaps 3,000 local groups which are 
working along the same lines. 

PLANNING CRITICISM 

There are those who criticize these 
activities. They say that America should 
give its undivided attention to winning 
the war and that when the war is won 
there will be plenty of time to work out 
postwar policies. I agree that we must 
not let postwar planning take our minds 
off of the war or divert our attention 
from the fact that winning the war 
should be the primary consideration of 
every one of us. There is no way, how- 
ever, by which we can swing from a 
wartime economy to a peacetime economy 
overnight. Our defense program began 
in 1940. It has just hit its peak this 
year. It may not take that long to con- 
vert back from war production. We 
hope not, but it will take time. It is a 
continual process. It is going on right 
now. In certain lines of war produc- 
tion we have reached our goal, orders 
are being canceled, production cut back 
and employees discharged. This thing 
is going to continue. The fact that we 
are fighting two wars and that one will 
probably be finished before the other 
is going to mean that there can be much 
conversion before hostilities end. 

There is no reason why plants which 
have finished their jobs of war produc- 
tion should not convert to civilian pro- 
duction unless they can be used in some 
other type of war production. Why 
should they stand idle if there are men 
and materials available for the produc- 
tion of needed civilian goods? Of course, 
I realize it is not quite as simple as 
that. We must be fair to those indus- 
tries which have converted to war pro- 
duction and which still have large or- 
ders ahead. Is it right that their com- 
petitors who have completed their war 
contracts should get the jump on them 
when it comes to the civilian market? 
Perhaps not and yet I think all will 
agree that, unless we hold up all con- 
version and thus jeopardize recovery, 
some companies will get their goods on 
the market first. In order to be as fair 
as possible in the matter, I think that 
this situation might well be taken into 
consideration in adjusting contract set- 
tlements. Try as we may, however, there 
are bound to be cases which cannot be 
worked out fairly and equitably and 
to put too much emphasis on that phase 
may delay recovery. 

There is also the problem of dispos- 
ing of government stocks. Already this 
is causing concern because we have 
reached the point where some supplies 
are ready for disposal. I know it is a 
matter of importance to the food indus- 
try, because if stocks of food which 
may become surplus are thrown on the 
market recklessly and without consid- 
eration as to the effect on supplies and 
prices, the situation might become rather 
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chaotic. This matter has been covered 
by legislation which is now pending be. 
fore the House committee on agricul. 
ture. 

I have spoken of our remarkable pro- 
duction achievements and of the reneweq 
confidence which this has given to oy, 
people that our American system of fre. 
enterprise, combined with our know-how 
and driving energy, can outproduce any 
other system ever set up.  Paradoxi. 
cally, the great demonstration of oy 
productive capacity is the thing whic, 
is giving us our greatest worry nov, 
We are wondering wether we have the 
consumptive capacity to match it, wheth. 
er we will have enough buying power 
to absorb the production of which we 
are capable. 









ECONOMY OF ABUNDANCE 

This realization of the nature of oy 
problem has resulted in widespread dis. 
cussion of what is referred to as an 
economy of abundance. 





I know of no 
public discussions of postwar problems, 
either on part of industry, labor or agri- 
culture which are not in harmony with 
this thought. The only dissenters which 
I have heard are a few in government 
or in academic circles who, even after 
our experience during the war years, 
still contend that we have reached the 
limit of our ability to expand. 

But, with all this talk of abundance, 
there still remains the question as to 
whether or not in actual practice such 
a policy can and will be worked out, 
If we have a real economy of abundance 
in this country, industry, labor and agri- 
culture will all have to change some of 
the policies which they have been fol- 
lowing in the past. 

This has been especially true of in- 
dustry and labor. 
is concerned its 








SOFT 


As far as agriculture 
experiments with a 
scarcity economy have been forced upon 
it because of the prevalence of such Mills at W 
practices on the part of industry and 
labor. Anyone who knows farmers knows 
that more than any other group they are 
in favor of abundant production. The 
farmer hates any program which is 
based upon curtailed production. His 
every instinct and inclination are to pro- 
duce all he can. It is this fact which 
accounts in large part for his marvelous 
record during the war period. Yet the 
very fact that the farmer believes in 
abundant production has been his un- 
doing. Too many times he has been the 
only one who believed in that theory. 
The idea of killing pigs and plowing up 
crops never originated with the farmer. 
Nevertheless, there have seemed to be 
times when that was the only alterna 
tive to ruinous prices and impending 
bankruptcy. The curse of the farmer 4s 
far as abundant production is concemed 
is that this course in so many cases has 
resulted in extremely low, if not disas- 
trous, prices. If the farmer is to pr0- 
duce abundantly some way ust be 
found to protect him from being de 
stroyed in the flood of his own abut 
dance. 

The great dilemma of the farmer is 
that he buys in a market where prices 
are fixed by the seller and sells in 4 
market where prices are fixed by the 
buyer. He plants his crops or breeds 
his livestock from six months to a yea! 
before he can put the finished produt! 
on the market. When the operation be 
gins he has no idea what price he will 
receive or whether he will have anything 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
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Centen nial Flouring Mills Co. 


é p GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
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CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 









KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
« 


. the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


MINNESOTA . . 


MINNESOTA . . 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat secti of M 

Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Ouirr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
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WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
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FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
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Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8, A. 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 





Minnesota Girt Fiour 


Enriched \"rtin” 


is. oe quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
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Port Siders, Cont'd. 


INNEAPOLIS, by no means, has 

a monopoly on left-handed millers. 
The piece last month, telling about A. 
M. Marsh’s explanation of why Minne- 
apolis millers are left-handed, caused 
two men to sit down and take their 
typewriters in lap and expand on the 
general subject of left-handed millers. 

“Left-handed millers are pretty nu- 
merous,” C. C. Barkham, of Sherman, 
Texas, says. “There are as many the- 
ories as to ‘why is a left-handed miller’ 
as there are about the ‘who first used 
O.K.’ The one that we ‘old-timers’ pre- 
fer is this one: The miller used his right 
hand (I assume that most millers were 
born right-handed the same as more for- 
tunate people who later became ditch 
diggers or garbage collectors) for all 
work which came up during the opera- 
tion of his mill, This would include 
using a hammer, wrench, screwdriver, 
sack needle, hand truck and so on. His 
right hand soon was as horny with cal- 
louses as that of a sailor right off the 
China Clipper. 

“Could a miller feel the granulation 
of his XXXX Best, or tell if he was 
grinding ‘high or low’ on the second 
break? No. So he used his left hand 
to grind with. The cub miller was quick 
to take up the mannerisms of the ‘old 
man’ and so a new left-handed miller 
was given to the world.” 

That, essentially, is Mr. Barkham’s 
testimony. And good testimony, too. 
Now let’s call J. A. Dunn, of St. Clair, 
Mich., to the stand. Mr. Dunn, after 
being properly sworn in, doth depose 
and say: “The real reason why a miller 
feels the stock with his left hand is due 
to the fact that it is more sensitive than 
the right, which is used more. I know 
that my left hand is more sensitive than 
my right, or am I just kidding myself.” 

No, Mr, Dunn, you are not kidding 
yourself. Mr. Barkham’s testimony and 
yours are in perfect agreement. Case 
dismissed.—P. D. in Milling Production. 


MEET A BUREAUCRAWL 


He was riding on a club car and 
when someone asked him his business 
he took an absent-minded sort of pull 
on his drink before he gathered his wits 
to reply: “I guess you’d call be a bureau- 
crawl.” 
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“Bull Head Brown, who fishes below here at the tail race 
when he ain’t fishin’ up the crick or down it,” said 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘“‘was goi 

the other day cussin’ an’ growlin’ to hisself an’ We 
Well, sir,’ sa 





riled up like, but I didn’t have sense 
t’s happenedAO me is I didn’t get airy 
ildst three }Yéoks in the bresh, got into 
jsomeffisen ivy, slipped an’ fell into 
the claybank down there, broke 
if my knife, tore my britches an’ 
" NOW I got to go home an’ listen to 
is 
{/ ——fixin’ the door to the hen house. 
Fi Rae I tell ye, Dad, when the crick’s 
riled she’s riled and they ain’t no 

1 use doin’ nothing but wait till she clears 
‘An’ after Bull Head has gone on home, it 
rt of struck me that it’s pretty much the same 
¥y ‘about everything else in the world; the best thing is 
to jes’ let it clear up, an’ it always does ef you give it time.” 
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“Whatever is that?” his neighbor 
asked. 

“Well,” replied the man, “it’s a tough 
job. I spend my time crawling around 
bureaus trying to find the bureaucrats 
the bureaucracy orders me to see. 

“The company of which I’m president 
has some fair-sized contracts with the 
army and navy. Recently the army told 
me I’d have to renegotiate our army 
contract. Before I got that figured out 
the navy gave me a brief notice of con- 
tract termination, so I’m winding through 
that, too. I’m also preparing our de- 
fense against a pending charge of un- 
fair labor practices brought by the 
National Labor Relations Board. | 

“Meanwhile, I’ve submitted petitions 
under form 10 to the WLB and the 
treasury department for wage and sal- 
ary adjustments; our union has just 
notified me that it wants to start collec- 
tive bargaining at once for a new con- 
tract; I’ve been asked by some bureau 
for racial equality to appear before them 
and explain our handling of the racial 
problem; the manpower commission has 
suggested we develop and file complete 
new manning tables with our selective 
service boards; I’ve just completed data, 
details and blueprints under form WPB 
617 to petition the War Production 
Board for priorities for a necessary 
addition to our plant and just yester- 
day I got those new simplified 30-page 


forms of the OPA to fill out showing all 
our business structure and policy. 

“l’ve finished my work on the third 
war loan drive and our company’s pay- 
roll deduction campaign and I’m about 
through with our community fund drive, 
so now I’m hurrying to New York to 
attend an industry meeting to draw up 
postwar reconversion plans so we can 
retain all our. present employees and 
hire some new ones and take back all 
of the old ones who have gone to war 
and so that when peace hits us and our 
plants start to shut down and we lose 
our business, we can double our pay- 
roll.” - 

He paused for another pull at his 
drink and his neighbor asked: “By the 
way, what do your plants make?” 

It seemed to startle him. 

“You know,” he said, “I’ve been so 
busy crawling around bureaus for the 
past year that I. haven’t had time to 
check up. Really, I don’t know for 
sure just what the boys are turning 
out now.”—Minneapolis Star-Jowrnal. 
UNPLEASANT SUBJECT 

The subject of infestation of our 
macaroni and noodle products has be- 
come of great since the 
Drug 


importance 


Food and Administration has 


made numerous inspections of plants 
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and has instituted proceedings againg 
a number of manufacturers alj over 
the country for alleged violations 9 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act. 

The FDA is proceeding under th 
act which provides that a food is ady. 
terated, among other reasons, if it cop. 
sists in whole or in part of any filthy, 
putrid, or decomposed substance, or if 
it is otherwise unfit for food, or if it has 
been prepared, packed, or held unde 
insanitary conditions whereby it may 
have been contaminated with {ilth, M 
whereby it may have been rendered jp. 
jurious to health. . 

The FDA in determining whether or 
not a macaroni or noodle product jg 
filthy, et cetera, relies particularly op 
an examination of the product for eyj- 
dence of filth in the form of insects 
or their eggs or of rodent excreta a 
shown by rodent hairs. The FDA 
in determining whether or not a prod- 
uct has been packed, et cetera, under 
insanitary conditions depends upon fa- 
tory inspections and most of the manv- 
facturers have had experience in this 


respect. 
In all cases where examination of 
macaroni and noodle products shows 


the product is contaminated, action is 
brought against the product or against 
the shipper. However, the FDA holds 
that it is not necessary that the prod- 
uct be contaminated to be held in viola- 
tion if a factory inspection shows the 
premises to be insanitary. We have 
often attempted to have the FDA estab- 
lish a maximum amount of rodent hairs 
and numbers of insects but have not 
succeeded because the FDA claims it 
cannot do this since the evidence is 
not always contained in the product— 
Benjamin R. Jacobs in Macaroni Jour- 
nal, 


RE-ENACTMENT 


T never saw the field of wheat 
From which the flour came. 

I did not watch the farmer reap, 
Nor do I know his name. 

I did not hear the mill-wheel’s sound, 
Nor watch it as it churned. 

I did not see men lift the sacks 
Of wheat-to-flour turned. 

And yet, somehow, this loaf imparts 
The whole bright symphony 

Of wheat and men and turning wheel 
Performed again for me. 


Gates TI rspard. 
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THE BOTTOM OF THE BIN 


T is with no pride of prophecy, but sorrowfully, 

that we look back to our issue of June 16, 1948, 
and find upon the editorial page a warning to the na- 
tion’s planners that if they were to persist in their wil- 
ful waste of the nation’s wheat there would come a 
day of want. They persisted, and now the day of 
want is clearly at- hand unless by some undeserved 
miracle Nature should avert it. We mention the 
prophecy only to help drive home the belated moral, 
if that may at last be done before all is lost. A year 
ago we said: 

“Jt is greatly to be hoped that before it becomes 
forever too late some one entitled to speak with the 
voice of authority will most earnestly warn those who 
just now are trying so hard and so frantically to di- 
rect our domestic food economy that if they do not 
watch out this country will one of these days awaken 
to the bitter knowledge that the loaf of wheaten bread, 
backlog of our whole food program, no longer is there. 

“Within the past few months schemes for supply- 
ing every possible economic shortage out of our ‘inex- 
haustible wheat surplus, have included the following, 
many of them fortunately not fully accomplished: 


Bushels 

Proposed increased flour production for 

MR oe Te Ce 125,000,000 
Authorized for animal feeding ........ 275,000,000 
Proposed for alcohol production—over- 

WALI tae Aine ches ant SEO eee eho bs 200,000,000 
To which should be added normal use of 675,000,000 
Making a total planned utilization of — 1,275,000,000 


“There is no need to review here the perfectly well 
known figures of carry-over, stock pile, ete., which 
long have made us comfortable in possession of a 
wheat crop and a half over minimum food require- 
ments. Nor need we go into a new structure of 
guesses involving this year’s still uncertain harvest 
and the still more problematical seeding scheduled to 
begin 90 days from now. 

“The essential point is that last week’s diversion of 
another 50,000,000 bus of wheat from food reserve to 
immediate animal feeding use brings us face to face 
with the hard fact that this diversion of essential 
bread grain to other uses has brought the whole food 
program to the danger line. 

“It is, of course, difficult to find fault with diversion 
of wheat to animal feeding in time of such overwhelm- 
ing demand for production of meats, fats and dairy 
products. Yet today we clearly are at the point of 
having to decide how much further we can go in tres- 
passing upon our bread reserves in order that we may 
have more of the no more essential but certainly very 
much more costly foods. 

“We are making large plans and talking important- 
ly about how we are going to feed a half billion re- 
deemed populations. Much of that talk and most of 
that loud promising must be regarded as little short 
of sheer nonsense unless and until we cease to look up- 
on this wheat reserve as an inexhaustible horn of 
plenty. It is a very long way from being that, so far, 
indeed, that unless we take counsel of caution now— 
not tomorrow or some other time—we may within 
months be looking another and very much more serious 
food shortage straight in the eye.” 

Those months have passed, and what is the count? 
Less than planned use for increased flour production 
and for the making of industrial alcohol, but vastly 
more than intended for feed (470,000,000 bus against 
the estimated 275,000,000), making a total disappear- 
ance of 1,260,000,000 bus—within a few pecks of the 
planned amount. 

And now what? With an anticipated crop of 850,- 
000,000 bus and a éarry-over of 300,000,000, which is 
being continuously revised downward, we shall have 


for next year not more than 1,150,000,000 bus. If 


this year’s profligacy is to be continued we shall need 
“S much wheat from Canada as we had in the current 
yeat—perhaps 125,000,000. That will balance the ac- 
count, but with what surplus? Exactly nothing. 
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Unless this sort of an economy contents us, it is 
clear that use of wheat for feed must go back to 
normal, or further. Put a question mark after alcohol 
grits. Food use cannot decline, but is likely to in- 
crease. Export needs will grow, largely in the form 
of flour. Canada’s surplus is disappearing, and its 
mills must continue to grind at capacity, which renders 
imports from that source incapable of very great ex- 
pansion. The 1944-45 wheat bin, then, might come 
powerfully near being empty a year from now, with a 
milling situation certainly no happier than the one of 
today. And'if Nature fails us there might even be a 
sizable hole in the bottom. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LABORATORY RESEARCH 

HE head of a great flour milling enterprise, an- 

nouncing an adventure into a new field of man- 
ufacture not too closely associated with flour, made 
what seemed at the moment to be a startling state- 
ment. He had been asked how far the company in- 
tended to expand into this new field, with what foods 
and feeds the new product would be made to compete, 
and what other developments along this and similar 
lines were contemplated. 

“We do not know,” said the head of the milling 
company. “We do not plan that way. We wait for 
the research laboratory to tell us where to go. Our 
function as management is to seize the opportunities 
science gives up and to provide the means for their de- 
velopment and exploitation.” 

This was seriously said, but regardless of how 
seriously it may be taken it is at least indicative of 
an attitude of respect for the laboratory. It is rather a 
good note upon which to introduce, this week, some 
mention of an exceptional gathering of the scientists 
who so largely serve the breadstuffs industries— 
who serve, indeed, a very large part of the area of 
nutrition for man and animal. Reference, of course, 
is to the American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
holding annual convention in Minneapolis. 

The program for this convention is formidable. 
It speaks of great energy and earnestness on the 
part of its planners, and certainly it discloses a 
great many distinguished persons in the realm of 
cereal chemistry and the fields nearest allied with it 
willing to give generously of their time and experience. 
The list of subjects cross-sections the wide and lively 
interests and developments of the times. This is 
natural because there is more subject matter ap- 
propriate for such a meeting now than ever before 
in the 6,000 years of man’s knowledge and experience 
of bread. 

It is difficult today to credit the fact that this 
Cinderella of the cereal family was not always at 
the ball. The prince was a long time finding the size 
of her foot. There are a good many millers even 
now, perhaps, who are inclined to make her a wall- 
flower—grudgingly appreciative men who are to be 
found in both office and mill. But Cinderella none- 
theless wears the glass slipper. 

This pleasing figure of speech seems to lead right 
up to what we were intending to do all along, 
namely to mention Miss Betty Sullivan. Not that 
she is in any sense a Cinderella—merely that she is 
of the same gender and at the same time a great 
cereal chemist. She has set herself a hard task dur- 
ing the past year of her presidency, and the asso- 
ciation owes. much to her devotion to the job. The 
society is indebted to her, too, for her skill as its 
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spokesman. She has earned a place of importance in 
the councils of milling industry’s management. 

In her presidential address to the cereal chemists, 
now in session, Miss Sullivan called upon the asso- 
ciation to assume a positive leadership in the epochal, 
war-inspired progress that is taking place in the 
field of chemistry. 

“We should,” she said, “be the pioneers of new 
ideas and their practical development because our 
work touches in some way every branch of our in- 
dustry, such as the buying of raw materials, pro- 
duction, maintenance of quality, sales, advertising 
and service. There exists a crying need for more 
fundamental research on problems affecting cereal 
crops and their multiple utilization.” 

We may now, through the concluding remarks 
of Miss Sullivan, bring to a proper period the thought 
contained in our opening paragraphs: 

“In order to pay dividends research needs vision 
to plan it, an unlimited patience to execute it, and 
an understanding management to finance it. This 
combination is more rare than it should be in the 
field of cereal chemistry. Looking to the future, if 
our cereal industries are not to lapse into a lethargic 
state and to lose something of their commanding 
position as producers of basic foodstuffs, it is im- 
perative that our studies of fundamental problems 
be more intensively developed.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MODEL FOR GOOD GOVERNMENT 


HAT a fine world this would be if all depart- 
ments and divisions of government were as fair, 





as capable and as comprehending as the Food and 
Drug Administration. This statement, we _ believe, 
represents the general attitude and experience of the 
breadstuffs industries toward the federal agency that 
controls the label accuracy and content purity of all 
foods, drugs and cosmetics that move in interstate 
commerce. There has been ample opportunity in recent 
years for making and testing this judgment, pri- 
marily through the formulation of new standards 
and definitions for flour and the coincidental ac- 
commodation of vitamins and minerals. 

Such sweet words about a government agency sel- 
dom are called for. Certainly they could not have been 
heard even of the now commendable F&DA in its more 
distant past—the days of Old Doe Wiley, for ex- 
ample. He was a crusader who came close to 
being a crackpot. 
in the young history of nutrition, and possibly he 


He belonged to a crusading age 


might have behaved better in a more rational era. 
But he let his prejudices too often govern his judg- 
ment. For a quarter of a century, even after his 
forced retirement from his position of authority, he 
was the arch enemy of the breadstuffs industries. 
Stupid and senS8eless were his attacks upon white 
flour in his fight upon bleaching. It is possible 
that no single individual was more responsible than 
he for the decline in bread consumption that took 
place in the first quarter of this century. Washing- 
ton’s bureau drawers are still pungent with his an- 
tagonisms toward white bread. 

The contrast, to turn to his successor, who has just 
Walter G. 
Campbell’s association with F&DA began near the 
close of Dr. Wiley’s regime. Sticking to the de- 
partment’s pure food principles he reversed Wiley’s 


made news by his retirement, is sharp. 


belligerent attitude toward industry, with the result 
that, long before the end of his term of service, in- 
dustry had heartily accepted his administration. 

There is a helpful continuity of personnel as 
well as of policy in F&DA. Dr. Paul B. Dunbar 
steps up from associate commissioner to take Mr. 
Campbell’s place, and Charles W. Crawford, recent- 
ly named assistant commissioner, becomes associate. 
Establishment of this precedent of naming the ad- 
ministration’s heads from within removes the liability 
for vacillating performance inherent in rapidly 
changing personnel and sets the agency as far as 
possible from the highroad of politics. 
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THE BAKING INDUSTRY OF ARGENTINA 





J. A. Shellenberger, the author of 
this article, spent two years in Ar- 
gentina as a technical consultant for 
the research program of the Armour 
Institute, which studied grain, mill- 
ing and baking problems in that coun- 
try. In March of this year, Mr. 
Shellenberger returned to the United 
States to join the staff of the de- 
partment of milling industry at Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan. This 
report was presented as one of the 
papers on the program of the annual 
convention, American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, Minneapolis, May 
23. 
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T is difficult, if not impossible, to 

characterize the Argentine baking 

industry in a simple statement be- 
cause of the wide diversity of baking 
practices prevalent within the country. 
If nothing more is implied by the term 
“bread making” than the preparation 
of cakes from flour by means of heat, 
then it can be said that the baking prac- 
tices of the country range from the ex- 
ceedingly crude and primitive manipula- 
tions practiced in certain interior regions 
to the most modern, efficient, and well 
equipped baking establishments in the 
larger cities. 

Since the population of Argentina is 
predominantly Spanish and Italian (but 
English, French and German influences 
are also strong), it is to be expected that 
baking methods and types of bread pre- 
ferred are of European origin. Most 
of the, immigration came from the desti- 
tute classes of southern Europe, and 
unfortunately, from an overall social 
viewpoint, the tide of immigration did 
not become strong until after all the 
land in Argentina was firmly held in 
large estates. The result has been the 
inevitable development and perpetuation 
of a two-class system consisting of the 
land owning, moneyed, privileged few 
and the neglected, poverty-stricken 
peons, or workers. Thus, the land own- 
ing population can afford to buy any 
type of bread or pastry that suits its 
taste, but the majority of the popula- 
tion is compelled to eat the cruder type 
of rolls or bread and can afford very 
little pastry. At present a middle class 
composed of professional groups and 
skilled workers is fast developing. This 
has a strong tendency toward creating 
mass purchasing power and an increased 
demand for a wider variety of processed 
foods. 

There are some ultramodern bakeries 
in Argentina equipped with the latest 
types of machinery and ovens. Even the 
social welfare programs in several cases 
are in an advanced stage of develop- 
ment. About the only type of equipment 
not found in operation are bread slicing 
machines and one company had placed 
an order for this machine but the war 
has prevented delivery. This bakery 


manager believed that there are enough 
“foreigners” in the city of Buenos Aires 
to provide a markef for sliced bread. 
Probably a good idea of the progres- 
siveness and extent of some of the bak- 
eries in Argentina can be gained from 


the statement that at least one estab- 
lishment manufactures its own yeast 
by the molasses-ammonia process and 
maintains its own private shop for 
printing labels, wrappers and advertis- 
ing. These facts are mentioned to in- 
dicate that a portion of the baking in- 
dustry is on a par with that found any 
place in the world. However, a consid- 
erable proportion of the total baked 
goods is produced under rather poor 
conditions, but this is primarily the re- 
sult of economic factors which have op- 
erated to retard progress in matters of 
food, health and sanitation. 


NUMBER AND SIZE OF BAKERS 


Probably the statistical data on the 
baking industry in Argentina is not too 
reliable. However, the “Estadistica In- 
dustrial de 1939,” Republica Argentina, 
Ministerio de Hacienda, Direccion Gen- 
eral de Estadistica de.la Nacion, Buenos 
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sumed. For example, it is not uncom- 
mon to have cold sliced meat, fish, fowl 
and beef served on the different courses 
during a single meal. Bread is of course 
eaten rather liberally along with the 
high meat diet, but the taste for pas- 
tries at the end of the meal is dras- 
tically reduced. Frequently meals are 
terminated without dessert or sometimes 
with fresh or cooked fruit or with just 
a small cup of strong coffee. Thus, the 
demand for dessert pastries is greatly 
reduced during regular meals, but this 
deficiency is at least partially compen- 
sated during afternoon teas (a_ habit 
which is very prevalent) when sand- 
wiches and cakes are eaten. 

There appears to be no statistical in- 
formation on the relative proportion of 
the volume of bread and rolls produced 
compared to the volume of pastry goods 
manufactured. Wide variations are re- 
ported from individual bakeries depend- 





A modern traveling hearth oven in Argentina 


j 
Aires 1942 lists the number of commer- 
cial bakeries as just slightly less than 
6,000 with an employment of 30,000 ac- 
tual bakery workers. This latter figure 
excludes owners, managers and bakery 
office employees. 

The population of the country is esti- 
mated to be approximately 13,500,000; 
therefore, there is one bakery listed for 
each 2,250 persons. Actually, of course, 
a considerable part of the population 
is located on farms or in very small 
communities where the baking is done in 
the home. In the cities there are many 
small bakeries where baked goods are 
sold and from where local deliveries are 
made. However, there are a few really 
large baking companies, one of which 
has a daily capacity of 100 tons of baked 
goods. Eighty-five per cent of this pro- 
duction is bread and 15% is pastry. 

The per capita consumption of bakery 
products in Argentina is high. A _ re- 
cent estimate places the per capita flour 
consumption at 107 kilos (235 lbs) per 
person. Although a few countries such 
as France and Italy use more flour per 
capita, nevertheless, Argentina’s indi- 
vidual consumption is above that Of such 
countries as the British Isles, Australia, 
Canada or the United States. 

The food habits in Argentina are such 
that large quantities of meat are con- 


ing upon their location and type of 
trade. 


RAW MATERIALS 


Argentina is in a very favorable posi- 
tion from the standpoint of the avail- 
ability of the raw material required by 
the baking industry. All the essential 
ingredients are produced within the 
country. ; 

(1) Flour: Wheat is produced in 
amounts far greater than the nation’s 
food or feed requirements and there are 
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many excellent mills for the conversion 
of wheat into flour. The types of floyy 
available to the baking industry are 
prescribed by governmental decree, anq 
moisture, ash, and color are the pre- 
dominant classification characteristics, 
Since the flour market is not particy. 
larly quality conscious, flour grades are 
not generally too rigorously maintaineg 
by the mills. The sale of bleached 0, 
matured flour is prohibited by law. 

Although Argentine wheat is yery 
good, the mills operate under the dis. 
advantage of not having available either 
very strong or very weak wheats. The 
official grading system classifies wheat 
into hard, semihard, and soft classes, 
but the difference between these grades 
is not usually particularly sharp. The 
result of this situation is that the bak- 
ers are not supplied with a range of 
flour types such as is common in the 
United States. 

(2) Sugar: The northern provinces, 
particularly Tucuman, are normally able 
to supply all of Argentina’s sugar re- 
quirements. The sugar industry, which 
is very extensive, was apparently estab- 
lished and permitted to prosper behind 
a formidable protective tariff which im- 
poses a duty of 21 centavos per kilo on 
all first grade foreign sugar imports, 
At current prices this would amount to 
a tariff duty equivalent to 53% of the 
wholesale price of sugar. The natural 
effect of this is that sugar prices are 
higher than need be. Bread formulas 
are usually lean in respect to sugar, but 
pastry doughs and frostings for cakes 
are made with liberal supplies. 

(3) Salt: There are a number of dry 
saline lakes such as “Salinas Grandes” 
in the north central part of Argentina 
where salt can be obtained with a mini- 
mum of effort. A great deal of the 
salt on the market has not been highly 
purified or recrystallized. In many cases 
it is apparently sold just as mined. 

(4) Yeast: There are a number of 
companies in the larger cities that make 
yeast deliveries to bakeries. Also, in 
localities near breweries or distilleries 
residual yeast is available, but a con- 
siderable amount of baking is done by 
using the so-called natural ferments or 
wild yeasts. Since so much of the bak- 
ing is either hard rolls or dark breads, 
the bakeries seem to get along fairly 
well. Of course, yeast from breweries 
and distilleries can impart bitter tastes 
to baked products. Bread made by the 
use of wild yeast starters is likely to 
be a decidedly variable commodity, but 
generally the bakers produce good 
breads. 

(Continued on page 30.) 





In the modern city of Buenos Aires is this modern bakery 
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ARNOLD 


eth. 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels 





FLOUR 








“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


* * * * 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














— Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 





FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *i!':% 











Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 











DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 








INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 








WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 














MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 





MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





—_—— 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
tet 


ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


White Heather 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 


of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 
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FEEDSTUFFS 


The feed man’s weekly newspaper ' 
—————_ $2.00 per year 

18 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller staff 
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Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 


RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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CONDUCTED BY C. F. G. RAIKES 


* 52 Mark Lane 
Telegraph and Cable Address, 


Manager European Branch 
London, E. C. 3, England 


“Northwestern Miller, Mark Lane, London” 
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GREEK FOOD SITUATION 


Decision to Permit Increased Supplies 
Approved by British—Death 
Rate High 


Ionvon, Ene.—The Anglo-American 
decision to permit an increase in the 
supplies of foodstuffs being sent to 
Greece through the International Red 
Cross Association has received a warm 
welcome from British people in gen- 
eral. It is realized that these supplies 
will save thousands of Greek lives and 
cannot have any appreciable effect on 
the position of Germany, indirectly, as 
none of the food sent so far has gone 
into German mouths. A largely dis- 
tributed British leaflet known 
National News-Letter contains the fol- 
lowing description of the present situ- 
ation in Greece: 

“The Greeks have suffered terribly as 
a result of their stubborn and gallant 
resistance to the Last winter 
the food situation in Epirus and the 
Ionian islands was even worse than in 
the winter of 1941-42, when tens of 
thousands died of starvation. 

“Three factors contributed to the 
calamitous death rate and suffering dur- 
ing the past months. The first was the 
bad harvest which, according to in- 
formation received, amounted in 1943 to 
searcely one third of the normal yield. 
What this meant to the Greek people 
may be appreciated when it is recalled 
that even before the war the normal har- 
vest covered only half the country’s 
food requirements. Moreover, the Bul- 
garian-occupied provinces have had to be 
written off as supply areas. The popula- 
tion of these provinces either fled to 
sent to do 
These 


as the 


enemy. 


southern Greece or was 
compulsory work in Bulgaria. 
provinces used to be Greece’s granary; 
today, the Bulgarians requisition the en- 
tire harvest, much of it being sent to 
the Germans. 

“The second cause of the recent up- 
ward trend of the death rate in many 
areas is the weakened condition of the 
people as a result of three years of semi- 
starvation. Swedish and 
officials have described countless 
where the slightest exposure brought 
a rapid death. Tuberculosis and malaria 
have been increasing at an alarming rate 
and the latter can be cured only in ex- 
owing to the lack of 


Swiss relief 


cases 


ceptional cases 
quinine. 
“Finally, there has beén the terrible 
vengeance wreaked on the population by 
the Germans for the resistance and sabo- 
tage carried on by the Greek guerrillas. 
Entire villages have been reduced to a 
heap of cinders and rubble and their 
male population massacred to the last 
man in the effort to stamp out resistance. 
In some areas the occupation authorities 
have put up warnings that 50 Greek 
hostages would be shot for every Ger- 
man killed and 10 hostages for every 
German wounded. It is estimated that 
close on 200,000 homeless Greeks are 
wandering in a more or less starving con- 


dition in the mountains, where Red 
Cross relief supplies can scarcely hope 
to reach them.” 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EUROPEAN FOOD RELIEF 

Lonpon, Enoe.—Lord Selbourne, min- 
ister for economic warfare, stated in 
Parliament on May 3 that the British 
government cannot give the relief it 
would like to give to the occupied coun- 
tries, because it knows of no plan under 
which this would not be of benefit to 
the enemy and thereby prolong the war. 
He quoted from Ludendorf’s memoirs 
to the effect that in 1917 food relief 
in Belgium relieved the Germans of 
feeding Belgians working for them. 
Lord Selbourne expressed the personal 
opinion that the Germans are benefiting 
at present from the food relief that the 
allies are extending to Greece. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COTTON BAG MANUFACTURERS 
FORM TRADE ASSOCIATION 
Lonpon, Eno.—British cotton bag 
manufacturers recently formed an asso- 
ciation for the industry. Its style is 
the Cotton Bag Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, with offices at 6 Holborn Viaduct, 
London E.C. 1. B. Ockenden was ap- 
pointed secretary. 

It was felt by the industry that in 
these days of many government regula- 
tions and directions an association was 
needed to protect its interests to give 
voice to its considered opinions in re- 
spect to matters which intimately affect 


JOSEPH RANK’S ESTATE 


Lonpon, Enc.—The late Joseph 
Rank, flour miller,’ chairman and 
governing director of Ranks, Ltd., 
London, left $354,770 and a net per- 
sonalty of $291,095. He bequeathed 
his estate equally between his three 
executors, namely, his sons, James 
V. Rank and Joseph Arthur Rank, 
and his son-in-law, Sidney B. Askew. 

Mr. Rank, who died Nov. 13, 1943, 
in his ninetieth year, was a million- 
aire many times over during his life- 
time but he bestowed enormous sums 
of money on the Methodist Church 
for its work at home and abroad, as 
well as to other benefactions and the 
aged poor and infirm of his home 
town, Hull, and formed trust com- 
panies to manage, distribute and 
safeguard his bequests. He also en- 
dowed a pension fund for the em- 
ployees of his company. 

Mr. Rank was very modest and re- 
tiring and whenever possible made his 
gifts anonymously. He said that the 
joy of giving away money was even 
greater than making it and he never 
refused to help a deserving case or a 
Various tales were 








worthy cause. 


abroad about his great wealth while 
he was alive, and they were true, 
but it will no doubt surprise many 
that he did not leave a more im- 
posing sum. 





it. There is no doubt that the total dis- 
regard of the industry by the govern- 
ment when issuing the latest flour pack- 
ing order, prohibiting the use of the 
3-lb cotton bag by controlled flour mill- 
ers and flour packers from May 1, was 
instrumental in the cotton bag manufac- 
turers deciding to form an association. 
It appears that the cotton bag manufac- 
turers only heard of the new regulation 
through the millers, having received their 
usual allocation of cotton for the pur- 
pose. 

The 3-lb cotton flour package has al- 
ways been very popular among house- 
wives. According to the new regulation 
paper is to be used instead of cotton. 
Protests were made by the Self-rising 
Flour Association but without avail. 
The new regulation is designed to save 
shipping on cotton supplies. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DEATH OF W. H. SILCOCKS 

Lonpon, Enc.—Members of the Lon- 
don Corn Exchange who are serving in 
the forces or are prisoners of war have 
lost a great friend by the death on April 
30 of W. H. Silcocks, aged 53. He was 
largely responsible for the formation of 
the Corn Exchange (London) branch of 
the British Legion, an organization 
founded by the late Earl Haig in 1921 
to serve the interests of ex-service men, 
but which at present is also serving the 
interests of those on active service. 
Since the beginning of the war Mr. Sil- 
cocks, as secretary of the London Corn 
Exchange branch of the British Legion, 
and members of his committee have regu- 
larly dispatched parcels of comfort, in- 
cluding cigarettes, to the men connected 
with the London Corn Exchange on ac- 
tive service or who have the misfortune 
to be confined in prison camps, supplied 
out of funds contributed by members of 
the London Corn Exchange. Some 
thousands of parcels have been sent. 
Previous to the war Mr. Silcocks was 
in the grain trade, dealing chiefly in 
barley as a broker, but during the war 
has worked for the government at the 
London Port Area. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR IMPORTERS’ REMUNERATION 
Lonvon, Ene.—Hitherto flour import- 

ers have received their remuneration 

from the Ministry of Food, for services 
rendered in the distribution of flour 
supplies, through the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Importers, Ltd., a special 
remuneration committee having been ap- 
pointed for the purpose by the members. 

This work, however, has now been taken 

over by the Flour Importers (Distribu- 

tion Control) Association, Ltd., an offi- 
cial registered company, limited by guar- 
antee without share capital, as from 

April 11, 1944, 

The original number of members is 
not to exceed 100, each liable for £25 
in the event of winding up. The objects 
of the association are officially stated to 
be as follows: to receive and distribute 
remuneration payable by the Minister 
of Food to members in respect of serv- 
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ices connected with the purchase, sale 
or distribution of flour or other com- 
modity, to act as agents for the minis. 
ter, and (subject to his approval) to en- 
ter into any arrangement with the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Importers, 
Ltd., ete. 

The members of the management com- 
mittee of the new association are: Eric 
A. Green, Stannard, Collins & Co., Lon- 
don, chairman; James G. Carson, Robert 
Carson & Co,, Ltd., Glasgow, vice chair- 
man; Ernest A. Keay, Farquhar Bros, 
Glasgow; William R. Law, Crawford & 
Law, Glasgow, and Joseph H. Pillman, 
Pillman & Phillips, London and Liver- 
pool, all of whom formerly served on 
the remuneration committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Importers, 
Ltd. The registered offices of the new 
association are College Hill Chambers, 
London, E.C. 3. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








WHITER LOAF PLEASES EIRE; 
BAKERS FACE DIFFICULTIES 

Lonvon, Ene.—Johnston, Mooney & 
O’Brien, Ltd., a Dublin firm of millers 
and bakers, made trading profits of 
about $50,000 in 1943, which permitted 
a dividend of 7%, the same as in the 
previous year. The profits showed a 
small decrease as compared with the 
previous year, but the chairman of the 
company, William S. Hayes, referring 
to this at the annual meeting, said that 
in view of difficult trading conditions 
the year’s record was one of which the 
company could be proud. Prewar stocks, 
however, purchased at comparatively 
low prices, were now exhausted and the 
benefits derived from them could no 
longer be enjoyed. Fortunately, suf- 
ficient wheat had been available in 194 
to obviate bread and flour rationing and 
the government had provided an in- 
creased acreage under wheat for this 
year. 

Referring to the new “white” loaf 
from 80% extraction flour, the chairman 
said its appearance had been welcomed 
by the public in general, while those who 
preferred the brown loaf (100% ex 
traction) could get it. 

The changes in wheat extraction and 
the barley addition had brought many 
difficulties to millers and, to « lesser 
degree, to bakers, but most of them 
had been overcome and the remainder 
would soon be solved. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 





SOLDIERS BAKE DUNDEE’S BREAD 

Lonvon, Eno.—Army bakers were 
drafted into Dundee, Scotland, to bake 
the bread for the city’s 170,000 inhabi- 
tants owing to a strike of 95% of the 
civilian bakers, whose demand was 
start work an hour later in the morning. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





LIVERPOOL FEED IMPORTER DIES 

Lonpon, Eno.—Joseph Benscn, mar 
aging director of G. C. Dobell & Co. 
Ltd., oil cake importer of Liverpool, died 
recently, aged 80 years. 
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TIME FOR A CHANGE IN CANADIAN 
ENRICHMENT POLICY 


ANADIAN millers and bakers are giving much consideration to the problem of 
nutritional improvement in the bread supplies distributed to domestic con- 


sumers. 


Flour for export has been subject to compulsory thiamine enrichment 


since early in the war, but by an unfortunate error in judgment the authorities 
in Ottawa decided some two years ago that the addition of vitamins for use in 
Canada should be prohibited. The story as to how this tragic blunder was brought 
about was told in the brief of A. W. Alcock, published on pages 3a, 12a and 13a 


in Tue NortHwestern Mirrer of May 10 so need not be repeated here. 


What 


the trades concerned would now like to discover is some means by which the control 
oficials, who alone have jurisdiction in this matter, can be persuaded to do the 
sensible thing and amend the order by which the present dilemma was brought 


about. 


A similar situation was threatened in the United States in the earlier stages 
of discussion’ of enriching elements in domestic supplies of flour and bread but 
consultation brought wiser council and with a minimum of delay the greatest 


dietary reform this continent has ever known came about almost overnight. 


That 


object lesson in intelligent co-operation between nutritional science and business 
would be made complete if Canada could now follow the example set by United 


States. 


The ideas on which Canadian policy is presently based are natural but experience 


shows they will not work. 


No reflection on the department of government con- 


cerned would follow if a new conference with the flour and bread trades were now 
to be held and the position resurveyed in the light of more recent developments 
at home and abroad. Out of this a better program for Canada should emerge. 
Newfoundland, one of the best of outside markets for Canadian flour, has al- 
ready served notice on Canada that hereafter (from June 1) all flour shipped there 


must conform to the American standard in regard to vitamin content. 
the Canadian domestic market alone in its refusal to enrich flour. 
may follow Newfoundland when conditions make such a move possible. 


This leaves 
The West Indies 
The G.R. 


war grade is now being shipped from the Pacific Coast to Russia and China. 
There is no difficulty now for Canadian mills in procuring supplies of the en- 

tiching elements and prices for these are lower than when they first came into the 

market. The factor of cost was heavily emphasized by the Canadian officials who 


made the original decision to place a ban on enrichment. 


sideration. 
considered. 


That is no longer a con- 


Better nutritive qualities in the bread as food is the chief thing to be 
American records show an improvement in public health where en- 
tiched flour is regularly used which is definite and measurable. 


In the light of 


known and proven facts Canada cannot afford further to postpone the adoption 


of this valuable means of making and keeping her people physically fit. 


A. BH. B. 





Canada’s Record Production of 
Millfeed Is Unequal to Demand 


Toronto, ONT.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics states that although pro- 
duction of bran, shorts and middlings 
has been of record volume during the 
current crop year supplies are disap- 
pearing faster than they can be made. 
Domestic utilization plus exports during 
the first eight months of the crop year 
exceeded production in this period by 
almost 6,000 tons, the difference coming 
out of small stocks on hand at the be- 
ginning of the season. 

Exports are possible only under permit 
ind have heen held down to less than 
5% of production. These amounted to 
only 27,000 tons during the eight months 
ended March, 1944, while domestic dis- 
‘ppearance in the same period totaled 
nearly 528,000 tons. The bulk of the 
domestic consumption was in the five 
eastern provinces. The benefits of the 
federal freight assistance policy apply 
‘0 shipments of millfeed and claims 
paid during the eight months ending 
March show that a total of 414,471 tons 
mad moved with freight assistance dur- 
ng this period. All but 36,427 tons of 


this total was distributed 
eastern provinces. 

Monthly production, exports and do- 
mestic disappearance in the first eight 
months of the current crop year follow: 


in the five 








Domestic 
Pro- Disap- 

duction Exports pearance 
1943-44 Tons Tons Tons 
Aug. 63,862 61,966 
Sept. . 67,043 63,616 
Oct. 69,812 65,298 
Nov. 71,057 67,295 
. . neiciee 70,272 69,037 
SOM 6 06 40's 65,994 62,746 
POR... ésaes 67,747 67,588 
Bees “Wvties ws 73,157 70,227 
Tot. (8 mo) 548,944 527,773 





The breakdown of millfeed production 
during the first eight months of the cur- 
rent season together with comparative 
figures for the corresponding period of 
previous year is given in the following 
table: 


August- Bran Shorts Middlings 
March Tons Tons Tons 
1942-43 »-. 213,263 200,048 112,524 
1943-44 - 224,048 217,970 106,926 
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RAILWAY CAR ALLOCATION 
Winnirec, Man.—Effective April 26, 
at all stations in Manitoba, allocation of 





railway cars was left to the discretion of 
the railway companies in accordance 
with terms of the Canada Grain Act, 
according to a Wheat Board announce- 
ment to the trade. This applies, except 
for authorizations covering out of turn 
cars authorized for shipment by the 
board covering shipments of wheat or 
oats purchased for shipment direct to 
the United States in cars supplied by 
U. S. railways. The board is not pre- 
pared at present to remove its restric- 
tions governing shipments and car allo- 
cation at stations within Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. 
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FLOUR ENRICHMENT ORDER 
APPLIES TO ALL FLOUR 


Toronto, Ont.—There has been some 
uncertainty as to whether or not the new 
order requiring that flour imported into 
Newfoundland must be enriched by the 
addition of vitamins applies to shipments 
of soft winter wheat flour. The trade 
has now been advised that this plan for 
enrichment will cover all flour being sold 
to that market. This means that On- 
tario winter wheat mills, as well as all 








Canadian mills producing springs, must 
comply with this regulation for flour 
entering Newfoundland on and after 
June 1. 
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WHEAT FOR ALCOHOL USE 
IN CANADA 10,000,000 BUS 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada’s use of wheat 
in the production of alcohol amounts to 
only about 10,000,000 bus since the fall 
of 1942, when the use of wheat for this 
purpose first started, up to end of 
March last. Statistics covering the crop 
year 1942-43 show that a total of 4,893,- 
236 bus, made up of 4,200,112 bus as 
grain and 151,113 bbls of flour, with a 
wheat equivalent of 693,124 bus, were 
used for this purpose. Statistics for 
the first eight months of the present 
crop year indicate that a larger quan- 
tity of wheat will be processed in the 
current crop year. Up to March 31, 
1944, about 3,750,000 bus of grain and 
1,000,000 bus more in the form of flour 
(212,938 bbls) had been so_ utilized. 
These quantities look small alongside the 
estimated use of 100,000,000 bus in the 
United States during the crop 
1943-44, 





year 
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TORONTO SECTION REPRESENTED 

Toronto, Ont.—Toronto Section of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 
is represented at the national conven- 
tion of that association in Minneapolis, 
May 23-26, by 12 of its members. The 
recently elected officers of the Toronto 
Section for the 1944-45 term are: chair- 
Robert Van Burek, Wallace & 
Tiernan, Ltd., Toronto, Ont; vice chair- 
man, N. L. Gregory, Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Port Colborne, Ont; sec- 


man, 


retary-treasurer, Miss Elaine Claflin, of 


Canadian Baker, Toronto, Ont. 


FEED DEMAND DRAINS 
CANADA’S STOCKPILE 


Dominion No Longer Has Superabund- 
ance of Feed Grains—East May 
Need Less in 1944.45 


WINNIPEG, domestic 


Man. — Heavy 
feeding requirements and large exports 
to the United States severely 


drained the immense stockpile of feed 


have 


grains created by the bumper crop of 
1942, and Canada no longer has a super- 
abundance of feed grains. This is re- 
vealed in a review of the feed grain sit- 
uation by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Referring to the reduction in 
the stockpile and the indicated smaller 
acreage to oats and barley in western 
Canada this year, the bureau said: 

“It is perhaps unlikely that eastern 
Canada, particularly Ontario and Que- 
bec, will need the volume of western 
grain in 1944-45 that will be shipped to 
them during the current crop year. 

“Weather conditions during the bal- 
ance of the 1944 growing season will 
supply the answer, but at least the east- 
ern growers have increased their acre- 
ages seeded to feed grains and the crop 
is off to a much better start than was 
the case a year ago. 

“It is doubtful, however, if the pros- 
pective supplies of oats and barley in 
western Canada, based on current ex- 
pectation, would be large enough in the 
1944-45 crop season to meet a demand 
similar to that experienced in the cur- 
rent crop year, without wiping out re- 
serves. 

“Statistics on which this assumption 
is based indicate that during the crop 
year 1943-44 560,000,000 bus of western 
oats and barley will disappear as animal 
feed, as seed for the 1944 crop and as 
exports to the United States.” 
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TORONTO WILL ENTERTAIN 
CONFERENCE OF CHEMISTS | 


_ 
Toronto, 





Ont.—The_ twenty-seventh 
annual Canadian Chemical Conference 
and Exhibition will be held at the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, on June 5-7, un- 
der the auspices of the Canadian Chem- 
ical Association, the Canadian Institute 
of Chemistry and the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry. The session on biochem- 
istry and food will be conducted by the 
Toronto Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists and the To- 
ronto Biochemical and Biophysical So- 
ciety and will be under the chairmanship 
of Douglas Williams, of Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto. Dr. E. W. 
McHenry of the University of Toronto 
will address this session, on. “Thiamine 
Requirements of Man in Relation to the 
Bread Problem.” Chemical films will be 
shown for nonmembers and the ladies’ 
program of entertainment consists of 
many enjoyable features. 
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Popular types of bread and rolls in Argentina 





THE BAKING INDUSTRY OF ARGENTINA 





(Continued from page 26.)° 

(5) Shortening: A wide assortment of 
shortenings are available in Argentina. 
Both animal fats and vegetable oils are 
plentiful and inexpensive. 

(6) Water: Obtaining good water is 
a serious problem in many parts of the 
country. In some localities water is 
scarce and not infrequently it is very 
hard which contributes to the problems 
of the bakers. In other regions deep 
wells bring up saline water; consequently, 
only surface water is usable. A better 
water supply system is one of the urgent 
needs of most Latin American com- 
munities. 

In Buenos Aires bakeries are now re- 
quired, as a safeguard to public health, 
to use city water. Previously, many 
bakeries preferred to use their own wells 
because of the more uniform tempera- 
ture of the water. However, investiga- 
tion indicated that many of these sources 
of supply were badly contaminated. 


WAGES, WORKING HOURS, UNIONS 


Wages and hours of work per week 
in the baking industry are not uniform 
throughout the country. Wages and the 
cost of living are higher in the federal 
capital than elsewhere and generally 
both salaries and cost of living decrease 
as the distance from Buenos Aires in- 
creases. The hourly wages for master 
bakers and the working hours per week 
in typical cities located in five different 
provinces are given in Table I. 

TABLE 1 
WAGES AND WORKING HOURS OF 


MASTER BAKERS* 
Wages per hour 


eZ 2 
3 a 
2 a te & © 
Lo oS ae 
3 3 $3 #5 
b0p, BA i 

< =) 5 

City 

Buenos Aires 0.27 42 
Bahia Blanca .. 0.22 48 
Santa Fe ..... ee 0.19 48 
CUI ooo s'0.5 ccs 0.23 48 
EM. PIBUR, occ n ccciess 0.20 48 
BAM FURAN ...cececsers 0.20 45 





*Data for October 1942. 

The United States equivalent of the 
Argentine peso is recorded in the table 
based on the exchange rate of four to 
one which is roughly the prevailing rate 
for the past few years. It can be seen 
that in terms of United States currency 
the maximum pay for master bakers is 
27c per hour for a 42-hour week and 
the minimum pay in any of the cities 
listed is 19c. In the city of Buenos 
Aires ordinary bakers receive 19¢ per 
hour, pastry makers 28c, bakers’ assist- 
ants 15c, and delivery men 2lc. 





While the above salaries may appear 
ridiculously low, yet by Argentine work 
compensation standards, in comparison 
to other occupations, these wages are 
reasonably satisfactory. The desire on 
the part of the working classes to obtain 
for themselves a better standard of liv- 
ing is responsible for the rapid and 
widespread growth of labor unions. 

In a few of the larger cities it is esti- 
mated that over 50% of the bakery em- 
ployees are members of labor unions. 
Most of the unions are relatively new 
and are not very well organized. There 
is not as yet effective centralized control 
over the various local groups. It is gen- 


gredients vary to such an extent that 
generalizations are difficult. Most bread 
is.made by the sour dough process and 
formed into rolls after the European 
style. The dough may or may not have 
sugar and milk. Except in a few of 
the larger cities fresh yeast is not avail- 
able and so a portion of each day’s 
dough is put aside to become the starter 
for the following day. The starters are 
usually stored in wooden or metal buck- 
ets or tubs and simply covered with a 
cloth. Some of the starters, particularly 
in hot weather, become very sour. Vari- 
ous types of microbiological contamina- 
tion present in the starters produce va- 
rious fermentations, some of which give 
to bread a distinctive aroma and flavor. 

In the smaller bakeshops there are 
usually no means for exercising much 
control over either the fermentation or 
proofing temperature. The baker must 
learn when to take his doughs so as_to 
compensate for irregularities in atmos- 
pheric temperatures. The most usual 
type of oven is the massive brick, arched 
dome, wood or oil heated variety. There 
are also many different types including 
modern traveling hearth ovens. Most 
of the bread and rolls are baked on 
the hearth. 

The simplest type of baking is that 
which is done in the “campo” (ranch) 
for the preparation of “galleta criolla.” 
This is a hard, flat loaf made by mixing 
a very stiff dough composed of sour 
dough, flour, salt and water. After a 
varied fermentation period dependent 
on the temperature and activity of the 





The internal appearance of Argentine bread and rolls 


erally estimated that in the baking in- 
dustry as a whole less than one half the 
workers are effectively affiliated with 
labor organizations. 


BAKING METHODS 


In a few of the modern bakeries, the 
processes are entirely similar to those 
practices in the larger and _ better 
equipped shops of the United States. 
Bread is baked by entirely automatic 
equipment and wrapped for delivery 
without being touched by hand but this 
is exceptional. Most of the industry in 
Argentina is based on hand labor in 
small shops. Almost always a commer- 
cial bakery will have a mechanical dough 
mixer and a pastry beater, The bread 
mixers are usually of the slow speed 
variety and many are of European man- 
ufacture. Some of these kneading ma- 
chines have harrow-shaped arms, me- 
chanically operated, which mix the dough 
manner similar to the action of 
human arms. In some cases doughs are 
mixed for three quarters of an hour. 

As would be expected, the dough in- 


in a 


wild yeast, the dough is baked in crude 
small mud and brick ovens called 
“hornos.” The ovens are heated by 
burning either wood or wood charcoal 
in the oven and when sufficiently hot the 
fire is removed and the dough inserted. 

Sanitary conditions are not very good 
in most bakeshops. Neither personnel, 
equipment, nor buildings are thoroughly 
clean. Wash rooms for employees are 
usually neither clean nor orderly. Lack 
of what would be considered sanitary 
surroundings by average standards in 
the United States is more the result of 
ignorance on the part of the baking 
employees than of carelessness or in- 
difference. 

TYPES OF BAKING PRODUCTS 

The types of bread, rolls and pastry 
baked in Argentina are indicated in the 
accompanying photographs. The most 
popular bread types are the hard French 
rolls and dark sour dough loaves, al- 
though there is considerable demand in 
the cities for large five-kilo sandwich 
loaves which are baked in covered pans. 
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Rolls and hearth bread are eaten with 


meals and there is some consumption of 


special sweet dough goods for break. 
fasts such as the spiral half-moon, 
“medias lunas.” Most of the consump. 
tion of sandwich bread occurs during 
afternoon refreshments at tea or cock. 
tail time. The appearance, palatability, 
and taste of the bread or rolls vans 
greatly in different parts of the country. 
The hard rolls are, however, almost “ 
ways good irrespective of their origin, 

The pastries differ somewhat fron 
those available in the United States, 4 
wide variety of sweet goods ranging 
from slightly sweet bread to very elab- 
orate and rich cakes is for sale in ql 
the cities. Many types of fancy small 
cakes “masitas,” of different shapes and 
ranging from an inch to two inches jp 
width and from two to three inches jp 
length and about an inch high; are pro- 
duced. These small cakes are served 
during tea periods and do not appear 
on the table at regular meals. Many 
very appetizing large cakes and open- 
faced pies are served with meals. The 
bakeries apparently devote much les 
thought to such items as grain and tex. 
ture of their cakes than to the outside 
appearance. Fancy decorations and rich, 
thick frostings are indispensable parts 
of the cake. Usually the taste and ap- 
pearance of the basic cake are obscured 
by the preponderance of highly flavored 
frosting. 


PRICES OF BAKERY PRODUCTS 


The retail prices of bakery goods are 
low when considered in terms of United 
States currency. For example, French 
bread, which is the most popular type, 
is sold in a variety of sizes at the fol- 
lowing prices: A one-kilo loaf (2,2 lbs) 
sells for 5c, 14-kilo loaves (approximate- 
ly 1 Ib) sell two for 6c, and a half 
dozen small French rolls sell for from 
lle to 15c. A 1-lb whole wheat loaf of 
bread sells for 3c and the large white 
sandwich type loaf which weighs 5 kilos 
(11 lbs) for 28c. These prices are 
quoted in terms of United States dollars 
at the current rate of exchange. 

In the sweet dough line there are so 
many different products that it is diffi 
cult to select representative items for 
comparison. More or less standard com- 
modities such as medias lunas (twisted 
half moons), small cakes, biscuits and 
pan de salud (health bread) sell for 
about 30c per kilo. Bakery type plain 
cakes are sold for 62c per kilo and 
fancy cakes vary tremendously in price, 
but probably an average figure would 
be $1 per kilo. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 

ENTOLETER DESCRIBED IN FOLDER 

New York, N. Y.—An attractive fol- 
der, describing the operation of the En- 
toleter, has been issued by the Entoleter 
Division of the Safety Car Heating and 
Lighting Co., New York. First pointing 
out the danger of insect infestation and 
the necessity for its control, the pat 
phlet describes how the Entoleter de- 
stroys all stages of insect life. 

The pamphlet is well illustrated with 
plant installations, showing how the ma- 
chine is adapted to individual needs and 
contains considerable technical informé 
tion. 

The machine may be used successfully 
with products other than flour and the 
folder illustrates its uses with corn meth 
feeds, blending stocks and other gran 
lar products. 
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BIG VALUE 


Every purchaser of these fine country 


milled flours has definite high expecta- 


tions in mind. We merely reassure those 


purchasers that these expectations are 


fully justifiable, that the flour lives up 


to its earned reputation. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





SALINA, 


KANSAS 








it 4 ENRICHMENT NUTRIENTS 


VITAMIN B, 
e NIACIN 

e RIBOFLAVIN 
eIRON 


IN THIS FREE-FLOWING 
CONCENTRATE 


n Wat 
out ene “ 
om 0 


Quick delivery from New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), 
Dallas and Atlanta. Ask for new 
low prices. 


WINTHROP 








Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








“\WONDERSACK”’ 


Small wonder that WONDERSACK is named as it is: 


’ But it is a constant wonder that wheat in this 


locality never fails to permit such an excellent 


high standard of milling. 


The MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 











J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 


_ ot. — 





BIN 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


[es 











“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 


* 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the h protein 

wheat district of central A... , Kan- 

848, and secures most of its wheat 
tly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


[NIAGARA] nae 
DUST COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING a, 4 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





[NIAGARA] 





The Williams Bros. 


Merchant Millers 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


Co. 


KENT, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 





UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 








EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 





GOLD KEY 


producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








EIGHT POETIC PECKS.—Nearly 
everybody who has anything to do with 
wheat knows the romantic story of how 
Turkey came to the great southwestern 
wheat plains from its home in _ the 
Crimea, and how intimately it is associ- 
ated with the name of Warkentin, great 
among flour millers. The story has 
been told many a time and oft in the 
columns of this journal, but never, so 
far as can be remembered, in verse. 
Now that deficiency is remedied, for 
on the desk lies a set of stanzas written 
by Edith Clifton, a lady of Seattle, and 
captioned “Emigrants.” Her lines should 
be published, and here they are: 


EMIGRANTS 
Weak hands of children and dim eyes 
of age 
Kernel by kernel chose the perfect grain, 
Patient, unfailing, judging well the best 
In the long days and nights of the 
Ukraine. 


Eight pecks, and eight pecks only were 
allowed 

For them to carry to our waiting shore, 

And this, before the gracious gift of 
France 

Lifted her lamp beside the golden door. 


This meager store, borne like a treasure 
chest, 

Was planted, tended, reaped and gar- 
nered right. 

Only the half was ventured in a year 

In the shrewd caution of the Mennonite. 


Three score and ten—the lifetime of a 
man— 

Has passed, and now a full-fed nation 
tills 

Wide acres seeded with 
gift 

And finer wheat waves on a thousand 
hills. 


the Ukraine’s 


And the great ships ride, daring, toward 
the east 
Where the fierce hooves of The Four 
Horsemen beat, 
While hungry children and sad, trem- 
bling age 
Are whispering, “America sends wheat.” 
Now it will be noted that in this ac- 
count eight pecks, hand-picked, poetical- 
ly comprise the original importation of 
There have been vari- 
ous estimates of the amount. Early ac- 
counts in this journal speak of 30 bus. 
Some historians vary the amount slight- 
ly, one way or another. One of the 
modern savants, Mr, Bliss Isely of Wich- 
ita, Kansas, puts the quantity at 16 
gallons. And thus the poet is justified; 
for are there not eight pints in a gal- 
lon and 16 pints in a peck? Figure it 
out for yourself. 


Crimean wheat. 


Pi, 


Perhaps a prose version ought to be 


appended for those who have forgotten 
some of the facets of the story. A dozen 
could be clipped from our files, but let 
us freshen up the record from the pages 
of Food Facts, that sprightly little pub- 
lication of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
Mary Jens speaking: 

A young man named Bernhard Wark- 
entin, a Mennonite from the Crimea, 
came to America in 1872. His father, 
Bernhard Warkentin, Sr., had milled, in 
Tjerpenije, the hard winter wheat which 
the Mennonites raised and which went 
by the misnomer of “Turkey” wheat, 
possibly from the Turkish rulers who 
governed the Black Sea region before 
Russia acquired it. Bernhard Warkentin, 
Jr., also had milled wheat in Russia. He 
came to America because, as he later 
told his son, Carl [whose death at his 
own hands occurred in 1942], he. felt, 
in some vague way, that tragedy lay 
ahead for his people unless a new land 
were found for them. 

Word about Kansas spread among the 
people in south Russia. In the spring of 
1873, the Mennonites delegated a com- 
mittee to go to America to investigate. 
When the committee returned with a 
favorable report, Mr. Warkentin, Sr., 
helped in the emigration, and in Sep- 
tember, 1874, the first group of 200 
families from the Molotchna district 
reached Topeka. 

They brought with them some house- 
hold goods, $200,000 in Russian gold, 
and in several small parcels of two or 
three bushels each, about 30 bus of the 
““Turkey” wheat for seed. From this 
small amount of seed, two or three years 
were required to build up the seed supply 
for a crop which eventually was to mean 
millions of dollars annually in the pros- 
perity of the country. 

The Mennonites settled in Harvey, 
Marion, Reno, Sedgwick and McPherson 
counties, Kansas, with most of their ac- 
tivities centering around the town of 
Newton. Bernhard Warkentin, Jr., built 
mills in Halstead Newton, thus 
establishing in America the business his 
father had conducted in Russia and 
which his son was to continue. The 
people planted their Turkey wheat in the 
rich, heavy black soil of Kansas. Through 
the grasshopper plague and subsequent 
years of wheat devastation by winter 
killing and early summer drouths, the 
Turkey wheat grew and the people pros- 
pered. 

Within 20 years of the settlement, 
Turkey wheat, called by a dozen differ- 
ent names, had crowded out older vari- 
eties of wheat in Kansas. Millers who 
had at first shunned it because their 
burrstones could not grind it, learned to 
soften the hard outer coat of the kernel 
by tempering it. 


¥ s¥ 


and 


It is pleasant to add a postscript about 


By Carroll K. Michener 











the repayment of that old debt to Rus- 
sia—the manifold return, in recent months, 
of a great quantity of Kansas wheat va- 
rieties descended from Turkey to be used 
for seed upon the scorched fields of the 
Ukraine. 

Defending a British bakery 
client who had run afoul of one of the 
wartime rules, a lawyer recalled to mind 
Caligula, the mad Emperor of Rome, 
who, when his coffers were running low, 
devised new edicts, which were written 
in the smallest possible handwriting and 
nailed to the top of a high pole, and his 
subjects were then fined for not obeying 
them. “Like the helpless subjects of 
Caligula,” ‘claimed the defending British 
lawyer, “honest respectable tradespeople 
are being fined today for not obeying 
regulations of the existence of which they 
are in complete ignorance. There are so 
many regulations and orders, made this 
week and countermanded or amended the 
next, that it is impossible for traders, 
understaffed and working under difficul- 
ties to keep abreast of them.” 

Women are going to be a problem 
after the war too. (Maybe the “too” be- 
longs after the word “women”). The 
sales and advertising director of a big 
flour milling company recently whispered 
in conference that under the impact of 
war-created social and economic changes 
women will require new services and new 
understanding in readjusting to postwar 
civilian life. Just what new services are 
to be needed, particularly from the home 
service department of a flour mill, is 
nebulous, the big director admits, but it’s 
something to be looked into. 

British millers never have been 
very branny.. One of them voices what 
seems to be the general view of the trade 
on high extraction wartime flours when 
he says (A. S. Ryan, Carr’s Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Carlisle and Silloth, before a Rotary 
group): 

“The public undoubtedly prefers white 
bread—the whiter the better. Certain 
noisy gentlemen tell us that white bread 
is poison, a slow poison, but I am re- 
minded of the old lady, who, addressing 
a youth smoking a cigarette, said, ‘You 
know tobacco is a slow poison,’ and his 
reply, ‘That’s all right lady—I’m in no 
’urry. I like white bread and about 
40,000,000 of my countrymen seem to 
agree with me. Some there are who pre- 
fer brown. I will not be so unkind as 
to say that a man who will eat brown 
bread is capable of eating anything, but, 
you know, isn’t the brown bread enthusi- 
ast, the real down right brown bread 
fiend, somehow always associated in our 
minds with the long-haired, tweed-garbed, 
sandal-wearing and exceedingly vocal in- 


— 
a 


dividual who persists in telling us wha 
is good for usP I am on the side of 
Marie Lloyd, who used to say ‘a littl 
of what you fancy does you good.’ The 
government pays a subsidy to the amount 
of 60,000,000 pounds per year in order 
that you may have as good a bread x 
wartime will permit at a very reason. 
able price. So it behooves us all to ‘eg 
our way to victory’ without complaint, 
although I am not sure whether my gr. 
gument is not as twisted as that of the 
old lady in the story who said she al. 
ways left her radio set tuned into Ber. 
lin—‘You see, I let it waste the enemy’ 
fuel.’” ... Speaking of wheat germ 
magic Mr. Ryan said: “Fertility, of 
course, is very desirable and proper ina 
pig. But please do not believe that the 
wicked miller cunningly extracts this 
wheat germ in order to sell it at a 
fabulous price to expectant fathers. The 
wicked miller gets very little for his 
wheat germ, but some enterprising people 
buy it and pack it under a trade name,” 
Mr. Ryan might have added that the 
profit in it was principally apparent from 
that point on. 

Ben Hibbs, editor of Saturday Evening 
Post, lets various people speak on his 
editorial page. Recently Ed Will, a New 
York State farmer, spoke. Ed spoke 
against government subsidies. He ended 
up with a clincher. Subsidies will help 
the boys who are fighting the war, will 
they? The lads will come back to live in 
this nice new economy. Then Ed would 
like to see “just one signed statement by 
at least one of the boys overseas that he 
is fighting for a subsidy program which 
will postpone a portion of the nation’s 
food bill until he can come home and 
help pay it.” 

. . . Upon this desk lies a handsome 
lithographed booklet, which is described 
as a special edition distributed by the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal 
Que., in the interest of the 6th Canadian 
victory loan. Its principal content is the 
poem, “Prayer for Victory,” presentini 
the postwar thoughts of a soldier, Ma) 
Dick Diespecker of the Canadian army. 
These are majestic and moving verses 
Greer Garson recently inspired all 
Canada by her reading of them over th 
air. A million people heard Raymond 
Massey intone them in Central Park 
New York City. By word, printed and 
spoken, they have belted the English 
speaking world. They touch upon the 
needs of men—upon daily bread. “Let 
the wheat grow,” run the lines of ™ 
stanza, “and the fruits ripen, and deat 
Lord, let them be eaten, not left to ™ 
or burned or buried while men ster 
for want of them. Give us 
strength to keep our pledge to make! 
better world.” 
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NO CANCELLATION YET 
ON FLOUR ORDER 96 


Wasuineton, D. C.—While there is 
considerable doubt that War Food Ad- 
ministration will make purchases of en- 
riched flour under announcement 96, 
procurement officials have not withdrawn 
that document which asked for offers of 
33,600,000 Ibs of that commodity. Offers 
were to be submitted May 22 for accept- 
ance not later than May 24. This quan- 
tity was for a foreign government which 
may not be able to accept the flour 
at this time. 

Announcements 73 and 74 which asked 
for offers of 2,000,000 lbs of enriched 
soft wheat flour and 2,400,000 Ibs of 
special degerminated yellow corn meal 
incorrectly stated the deadlines for sub- 
mission and acceptance for those prod- 
inadvertently 


The error arose 


ucts. 
through new personnel of the procure- 
ment division unfamiliar with these an- 
nouncements. Offers for both these com- 
modities should be submitted to WFA 
not later than May 25 for acceptance 
May 27. 


CORN PLEDGES TO INCLUDE 
50c BU DOWN PAYMENT 


C.—Amendment 2 
to WFO 98 establishes the procedure 





Wasuineton, D. 


under which the Commodity Credit Corp. 
extends its role in the corn purchase 
program, legalizing contracts under 
which it will make down payments under 
the sales agreements with farmers who 
have pledged corn sales to Agricultural 
An 
advance payment of 50c bu will be of- 
fered by the CCC. 


Simultaneous with this amendment the 


Adjustment Agency field agents. 


Office of Defense Transportation issued 
an order which restricts corn movement 
by truck to the account of the CCC and 
the ICC issued a service order applicable 
movement of corn the 
Exemptions to these 


to rail within 
designated area. 
movements are similar to those previous- 
ly contained in WFO 98 and require 
specific authorizations made by the AAA. 
Exceptions to these’ movement restric- 
tions can only be granted by the AAA 
and not by the ODT. 
of corn within the designated area by 


Truck movements 


the owner for his own use and not for 
sale or delivery to another are not cov- 
ered by the ODT order. 
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OPA AMENDS OATS PRICE 
REGULATION TO AID ARMY 


Wasutneron, D. C.—An_ emergency 
amendment to the Canadian oats price 
regulation, MPR 511, is being prepared 
by the Office of Price Administration 
to permit importers to make emergency 
sales for export, it has been learned. 

Both War Food ‘Administration and 
the army to 
brought in from Canada for use overseas. 
The trade imported the oats under the 
Murray bill, which provided that no 
duty need be paid on grain for feed 
until June 29, but the customs officials 
have ruled that if these oats were re- 
sold for export, even for army use, the 
duty would have to be paid. A price 


which would include the duty liability 
would be 





have sought buy oats 


above ceiling prices and un- 
(er present terms of MPR 511, no pro- 


Visi . 
‘sions for such emergency sales are 
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made. Even so, the army, under its pro- 
curement regulations,’ is unable to pay 
the duty which would accrue to oats 
processed for human consumption and 
therefore efforts were made to persuade 
OPA to amend its order. 

In the meantime, the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. has agreed to make 32 carloads 
of oats available for filling army con- 
tracts to serve as a stopgap until MPR 
511 can be amended. CCC 
imported from Canada under executive 
order 9179, which provides that they 


oats were 


may be distributed for war needs, even 
overseas. 

The amendment to MPR 511 will be 
substantially the same af those included 
in other orders, OPA officials explained. 
When it goes into effect, the trade will 
be able to sell oats for war purposes 
at a price which will include their duty 
liability and presumably both War Food 
Administration be 
able to complete their contracts from 
the trade. 


and the army will 
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Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co. Adopts Pension Plan 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—A pension plan for 
of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., including those in the serv- 


every member 
ice, was announced this week by J. A. 
Willis, vice president and general man- 
ager of the company. 


With group hospitalization and _ life 
grou} 

insurance programs already in effect, 
the new program will round out the 


empleyee benefit plan, wholly in addi- 
tion to the social security benefits which 
also accrue to every person. 

The program includes all those with 
the Ismert-Hincke 
years or more, and has additional life 
insurance benefits. 
the entire cost of the new program. 


company for five 


The company stands 
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FREIHOFER FIRM CHARGED 
WITH STALES VIOLATIONS 


PuIbapeLpHiA, Pa.—The Office of Dis- 
tribution of the War Food 


tration has filed 35 criminal informations 





Adminis- 


against the Freihofer- Baking Co. and 
40 of its employees of 
War Food Order No. 1. Officials named 
include D. W. Dietrich president, John 
Macy vice president in charge of sales, 
Fi 
manager, and others. 


for violation 


George Householder general sales 
The violations charge the company and 
its employees with the return of stale 
loaves of bread by driver-salesmen and 
the crediting of these items in contra- 
vention of the order. 
to FD; WFA 
regional director, officials were aware of 
the but failed to take 
ciplinary action, nor did a warning letter 


According Cronin, 


violations dis- 


sent by the WFA cause a cessation of 
the actions. 
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CEILINGS ON TEXAS RED 
Dautias, Texas.—The regional office of 
the Office of Price Administration here 
recently issued an interpretation under 


OATS 


MPR 511 affecting the purchase of oats 
produced in Texas. The ruling provides 
for a price of 84c bu on No. 2 red 
track at any 
point where produced. It 


oats on Texas common 
also estab- 
lishes a price of 83c for No. 3 red oats, 
on the same basis. Delivered prices are 


to be figured by adding cost of trans- 


portation plus mark-ups normal to the 
trade. 

The new maximums are effective imme- 
diately and mean considerable readjust- 
ment of ceiling prices. In the oats 
“freeze” order of last Dec. 6, a basic 
3 white 
bulk of 
red va- 


price of 92c bu was set for No. 
at Fort Worth. However, the 
the Texas oats crop is of the 
riety, which is brought within the scope 
of the extended “freeze” order by the 
above interpretation. 
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MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 
Minne- 
apolis during April were 94,470 tons, 
screenings 4,320, linseed meal 23,580, 
against 56,460, 5,160 and 23,160, respec- 
To- 
tal shipments for the crop year, Aug. 1, 
1943, to April 30, were: millfeed 761,- 
670 tons, screenings 58,110, linseed meal 
227.940, compared with 448,860, 46,590 
and 260,970 a year ago. 


Shipments of millfeed from 


tively, in the same week a year ago. 
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OKLAHOMA MILLERS TO MEET 
Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Oklahoma millers 
will meet May 26 at the Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, for their annual dinner 
and banquet. The meetings will start 
late in the afternoon. C. C. Reynolds, 
Acme Flour Milling Co., is president 
Paul T. 


of the association. Jackson is 


secretary. 
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CLARIFICATION ASKED IN 
FEED GRAIN RATE ORDER 


Min NEApPoLis, Minn.—The Minneapolis 
Traffic Association petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
clearer definition of the grains affected 
by its recent Docket 17000, 
Part. 7, requiring interested parties to 
show cause why parity in rates on coarse 
grains should not be abandoned. 

The petition also asks that additional 
time of not less than 30 days beyond 
May 15 be granted for filing formal re- 
turns to the order. 


has 


order in 


The work involved 
is too great to be accomplished with 
present limited manpower in 
short time, it is stated. 

The show cause order was issued in 
connection with I & S Docket 5236, feed- 
ing grain in western trunk line territory, 
decided April 4. 


such a 
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HATHAWAY DIVIDEND 

Boston, Mass.—The board of directors 
of Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., at a meeting 
on May 17, declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.75 per share on the pre- 
ferred stock. Payments will be made 
on June 1, 1944, to stockholders of record 
at the May 24. 
Cumulative dividends in arrears on the 
preferred stock after the above pay- 


close of business on 


ments on June 1, 1944, will be $70 per 
share. 





CEs ; jor Citing 


’ 


so 





HE RECOGNITION FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE being given 
Neahr Bags is indicated by the scores of essential uses 
to which they are being put today. 

For these are outstanding bags—Textile Bags of highest 
quality built for maximum protection at low cost. That’s 
why so many are in use today on those essential jobs of 
safeguarding vital food, flour, feed and supplies in storage 


and transit everywhere. 


The war has made no difference in the standard of 
top quality which we have built up through 89 


years of meeting and surpassing the most rigid 


manufacturing standards. 


Specify Neahr quality Textile Bags and you 
may be sure of getting the finest! 


M. J. NEAHR & 





COMPANY 


1600 SOUTH DEARBORN ST - CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE CHICAGO BAG FACTORY SINCE 1855 — BURLAP, COTTON AND PAPER BAGS 
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MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


¢ Grain Merchants ¢ 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 














CHICAGO, ILL. 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





SUTRA HOUR 





OF DOUGH STABILITY 


) aaa 9 WITH 
[ou M 


FLOUR 






A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


—and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 
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Retail Bakers Group Reviews 
Problems at Annual Meeting 


Cuicaco, Int.—Nearly 400 bakers and 
allied men attended the wartime confer- 
ence of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America at the Sherman Hotel, May 
22-23. 
gram with addresses by John T. McCar- 
thy, president of the American Bakers 
Association; William Quinlan, counsel 
for the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America; Dr. Franklin Bing, head of 
the American Institute of Baking, and 
Ellen Huff Semrow, institute nutrition- 
ist, and Franklin J. Bergenthal, presi- 
dent of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry. 

Reports of the officers showed that 
the association is now better organized 
to serve members than ever before and 
that the merchandising and research de- 
partment has taken on new duties and 
enlarged its activities. 

Mr. Quinlan, reviewing the Washing- 
ton situation, expressed the hope of less 
government in business after the war, 
although a complete absence of govern- 
ment control is not likely. There must 
be more co-operation between govern- 
ment and business, he said. 

Mr. Quinlan stated that the attitude 
of government bureaus has changed for 
the better and cited several instances 
recently where officials seemed willing 
to listen to trade statements. He re- 
viewed situation on ingredients and sup- 
plies, saying that the packaging crisis 
will be more serious than before, urging 
bakers to conserve as much as possible. 

The only sour note currently is that 


There was a comprehensive pro- 


in 


some bakers are not following the ep. 
richment programs, Mr. Quinlan de. 
clared. He urged all bakers to maintain 
the required levels of enrichment anq 
not violate the regulations. 

Mr. McCarthy said that unity of a¢. 
tion in the baking industry has made jt 
easier for bakers to operate, and that 
for this reason they are the envy of 
other industries, He, too, said some bak. 
ers are not living up to the enriciiment 
requirements, and described them as not 
only false to themselves but also to the 
industry. Bakers in the postwar period 
will face 
other foods, he pointed out, army baking 
equipment will be sold and trained bak- 
ers from armed forces will be avuilable. 
Industry must help to absorb these men 


increased competition from 


as they are discharged. 

F. J. Bergenthal said the big job of 
bakers is to retain the present enlarged 
business in the postwar period. Bakers 
have done a good job in supplying the 
public with fine, nutritious food in in- 
creasing volume despite shortages and 
other obstacles, he said. 

Mrs. Ellen Huff Semrow, of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, declared that 
homemakers now are making only half 
as much bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts at home as before the war. Women 
after the war will be anxious to get back 
into their homes, and high quality of 
products is the key to retaining this 
business in the postwar period. 

The rest of the program was devoted 
to panel discussions on advertising, mer- 
chandising and equipment. 





$50,000 DAMAGE IN DUST 
EXPLOSION AT SUPERIOR 


Superior, Wis.—A dust explosion on 
the afternoon of May 19 and the re- 
sulting fire caused damage estimated at 
between $50,000 and $60,000 to the 
Great Northern Railroad’s elevator “S.” 

The explosion occurred in steel bins 
in the working house containing screen- 
ings, blowing out the walls of the struc- 
ture and doing considerable damage to 
two of the elevator legs and machinery. 
The cause of the explosion has not been 


determined. None of the employees 
were injured. 
The plant is operated by Archer- 


Daniels-Midland Co., and has a capacity 
of 3,000,000 bus, with annexes having 
a combined capacity of 8,000,000 bus. 
There were more than 5,000,000 bus of 
grain in store at the time and it is 
believed that there was not much dam- 
age to the grain. 

A fire on the Great Northern docks 
in January, 1942, caused damage esti- 
mated at $2,500,000. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ELECTED CHAIRMAN OF SECTION 

Omana, Nes.—E, J. Rosse, chief chem- 
ist for the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
was elected chairman of the Nebraska 
Section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, at its annual election held 
recently. G. D. Miller, of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange laboratory, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. A vice chairman 
was not elected as that office will be 
filled at a later time. The meeting was 
held in conjunction with the formal 
opening of the remodeled laboratories 
of the Maney Milling Co. 











FEED GRAIN CONTRACTS 
NOT PROTECTED BY OPA 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Dealers in do- 
mestic oats, barley and grain sorghums 
have been reminded by the Office of 
Price Administration that any trades 
being made on contract for these grains 
at present prices will not be protected 
when new orders are_ issued pricing 
these grains at parity. 

The OPA made this statement after 
its attention had been called to the fact 
that trades were being made for present 
and future deliveries at current (cash) 
prices. 

There will be no provision in the new 
regulation covering these grains, which 
will exempt such cash contracts from the 
new prices fixed in the order, the OPA 
said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Rodney Milling Co. Adds 
Retirement Income Plan 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A blanket retire- 
extend- 





ment income and pension plan 
ing to all those in the servic and to 
those who have been with the company 
five years or more has been announced 
by Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

The program supplements ‘le cor 
pany’s group life insurance and hosp!- 
talization plans, it was explained by L. 
S. Myers, vice president and general 
manager of the company, and 
of it will be carried entirel) 
company. 

Life insurance is included in 
death benefits amounting to 100 t 
the monthly retirement amount. 
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—— 
“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 





Oable Address: “‘AMBERMILCO” 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top.of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








“CREMO”’ 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA ‘ KANSAS 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 

















Yb \ The Hallmark 
Av 


of Quality 
PERCY KENT BAG CO. 














Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R. Fisher, Mer, BELGRADE, MONT. 
ees 

















SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Demand from regular trade 
practically at standstill; durum millers re- 
port new bookings abnormally light; direc- 
tions hard to get. Some mills operating 
little better than half time. 

In the week ended May 20, nine North- 
west companies made 159,977 sacks durum 
products against 187,410 in the previous 
week. 

Buffalo: Trade quiet; contracts sufficient 
for current needs. Demand and consequent- 
ly sales volume low; prices slightly under 
ceiling. Trend steady to firm. Supply am- 
ple: Shipping directions fair but still re- 
flecting reduced operations of macaroni 
plants: No. 1 $3.98, durum fancy patent 
$3.98, macaroni flour $3.75, first clear $2.98. 

Chicago: Sales few in number; inquiries 
light. Directions fair; No. 1 semolina 
$3.75, standard No. 1 $3.65. 


Pittsburgh: Sales at new low level, no 
further cutting of prices noted. Ware- 
houses well stocked with durum products, 
despite efforts to move no great activity 
noted, No. 1 fancy semolina $3.88@3.89, 
secondary grade $3.78@3.88. 

St. Louis: Prices steady. Sales and ship- 
ping instructions slow; first grade semo- 
lina (ceiling price) $3.99, granular $3.84, 
No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date May 20: 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ley 
85 1 








Baltimore 4,566 91 22 
Boston .. 254 7 oe 2» es 
Buffalo .. 11,524 641 3,459 3,036 987 
Afloat . 890 e. os ee a2 
Chicago . 10,210 1,205 336 12,910 680 
Afloat 2s” os 26 es oe 
Duluth .. 17,264 3 1,109 385 1,446 
Ft. Worth K g 426 52 16 40 
Galveston. 2,575 Ps ee oe 
Hutchinsn 1,185 is oe 
Ind’ polis, 1,604 880 74 os 
K. City 7 1,454 259 64 
Milw’kee 18 514 2,691 
Mpls. . 4 3,349 1,944 
N. Orleans 861 i e oe 
ms OF 6 710 9 a 1 << 
Omaha . 3,470 964 83 129 50 
POUrim ..+ 330 164 os oe 87 
Philadel. 2,044 221 39 300 1 
Sx. City . 245 14 7 27 32 
St. Joe 1,584 761 231 27 19 
St. Louis 132 
Wichita 5 


On Lakes 
Total 


May 20, ’°44 94,585 
May 22,’43 145,53 








United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
May 13, 1944, and May 15, 1943, as re- 
ported to the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
--American— -——-in bond-—, 
May 13 May 15 May 13 May 15 
1944 1943 1944 1943 


Wheat ..... 113,301 182,745 9,810 8,855 
COG cbs ewe 7,898 30,328 wer eee 
cick ndes 6,553 463 1,744 
RYO § csc evses 22,217 1,228 868 
Barley ...... 10,943 177 528 
Flaxseed ... 3,953 282 295 





Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets May 13 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat 2,232,000 (none) bus; corn, 
677,000 (3,617,000); oats, none (none); rye 
none (24,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States May 
20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 





Baltimore ...... 2,803 
MOOG 6.0 oie bdicre 17 ve ay 
BORBIO. ssc csiics 221 461 513 
p. once 227 317 °6 as 
DulUth.. ..ccceece sa oe 71 
Fort Worth .... 1,023 = oe es 
vo. rr reer rie 255 as 94 
New YOK 2.30 1,804 ae o8 
ee 197 
Philadelphia 798 
DORAN: 60.083 00 7,345 778 607 71 
May 18, 1944.... 7,129 1,287 762 78 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending May 20, in tons, with comparisons: 
r-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1944 1943 1944 1943 


Minneapolis ws 24,510 15,600 
Kansas City .. 225 825 3,250 3,175 
Milwaukee .... Ras 100 4,080 2,980 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output. reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 
- Week ending — 
April April May May May 
22 








2 6 13 20 
Five mills 36,240 22,610 47,886 44,109 *22,648 
*Four mills. 








FOR BAKERS 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


os * MEPHERSON, KANSAS © 



























Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


X 
















Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 








U. S. Branch Assets........ igduese caw oc ccec ee 4,904,187 

Capital Deposited in U. S............. ph newis's's 500,000 

Surplus for Protection of Policyholders...... ...- 2,930,199 

ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 

Insurance on Flour 90 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt poy! ~ - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 




















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffato, N. y. 
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Killough K. Smith 


. . exchange head . . 


Killough K. Smith,, who was elected 
president of the Fort Worth Grain & 
Cotton Exchange recently, has grown up 
in the Kimbell Milling Co. of that city, 
and now is first assistant to Kay Kimbell 
in the management of the grain division. 
This consists of handling grain operations 
for seven flour mills and more than 100 


erdonal & 


NASHVILLE CALLS 

W. F. Montford, of the Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, visited in Nash- 
ville last week, and called on the trade. 

W. W. Morehead, of the Cumberland 
Flour & Feed Brokerage Co; Marvin C. 
Atherton, president of the Snell Milling 
Co., and Earl Broden of the Hermitage 
Mills, all of Nashville, attended 
the meeting of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Association at the Drake Ho- 
tel, Chicago, last week. 


Feed 


BACK HOME 

Cliff H. Morris of Cliff H. Morris & 
Co., and David Coleman of David Cole- 
man, Inc., New York flour brokers, re- 
turned home at the close of the week 
from attending the biscuit and cracker 
manufacturers’ convention in Chicago. 


GOING WEST 

Peter R. Nehemkis, Newark, N. J., 
flour and food broker, left May 19, on 
a business trip to Chicago and Kansas, 
with a stop-off, en route, in Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


CHICAGO VISITORS 

Among visitors in Chicago last week 
Arch B. Waggoner and E. J. 
Long, Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., In- 
dependence, Mo., and. C. D, McKenzie, 
McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich. 


were: 


AT CHEMISTS’ MEETING 


James M. Lugenbeel, chief chemist of 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange; W. 
V. Van Scoyk, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company; Frank James, Ralston-Purina 
Co., St. Louis, and L. H. Bowman, Jr., 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., 
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Russell L. White 


« « breasurér . 


country elevators. Mr. Smith was a 
lieutenant in the last war, and has a son 
who is a first lieutenant in the army 


now. 


Russell L. White, of the White Bak- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, is the new treasur- 
er of the American Bakers Association. 
He succeeds Lee Marshall, of the Con- 


convention of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 


are attending the 


at Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS VISITOR 

John Faulkner, of the old Hardwood 
Mfg. Co., and later, the Chase Bag Co., 
of Minneapolis, but now _ residing in 
Dallas, Texas, was a Minneapolis vis- 
itor last week. He is connected with 





Dr. Joel B. Peterson 


. researcher . . 





tinental Baking Co., who resigned because 
of his responsibilities as director of dis- 
tribution for the War Food Administra- 
tion. Mr. White’s company operates 
three bakeries, in Richmond, Ind., Day- 
ton, Ohio, and St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Joel B. Peterson is now associated 
with the applied research department of 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, as tech- 





the Office of Price Administration and 
head of his local meat rationing board. 


IN GOTHAM 

Carl F. Allen, bakery service division, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, called recently on the New York 
flour trade. 

H. M. Meech, president of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., visited M. 





* FEED ASSOCIATION DIRECTORS * 





Discussing ways of helping livestock and poultry feeders combat the feed 
shortage are these members of the board of directors of the Illinois Feed Asso- 


ciation. 


A feed mixer, feed manufacturer and feed dealer from each of the 


three zones of the state are represented on the board of directors. Pictured left 
to right, are: Victor C. Dewein, Forsyth; Roland Nelson, Nelson Farm Supply 
and Hatchery, Lemont; John J. White, Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown; 
J. J. Lantor, Illinois Farm Supply Co., Chicago; R. E. Lungstras, Dixie Mills 
Co., East St. Louis, and A. G. Zimmerman, Fasco Mill Products Co., Mendota. 
Other members of the board, not pictured, are: Joseph B. Apple, J. V. Apple 
Feed Store, East Alton; Carl Weidlocher, Anna (Ill.) Flour & Feed Co., and 
Malcolm Canterbury, Sweet & Canterbury, Springfield. 
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H. U. Carpenter 


. . Rocky Mountain leader . . 





nical consultant. Dr. Peterson was 
formerly with the White Laboratories, 
Inc., Frederick Stearns & Co., and the 
American Medical Association. 

H. U. Carpenter, head of the American 
Lady Baking Co., Denver, was elected 
president of the Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Association at the recent annual meet. 
ing in Denver. 


S. Brownold Co,, the mill’s metropolitan 
representative, during a trip to the New 
York market. 

Warren K. 
and manager of the Highspire (Pa.) 
Flour Mills Division of the Wheatena 
Corp., was a guest on the New York 


Harlacher, vice president 


Produce Exchange floor of J. A. Mac- 
Nair of H. J. Greenbank & (Co., who 
represent the mill in that city. 
ST. LOUIS STOP-OVER 

E. F. Schafer, Milling Co, 
Omaha, dropped into St. Louis to visit 


Maney 
the trade on his way home from a 
business trip last week. 
IN PITTSBURGH 

H. M. Meech, president of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., stopped off in 
Pittsburgh last week visiting with W. C. 
Sweet, flour broker, while en route east. 
TRADE CALLS 

C. T. Silverson, vice president of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn, 
was in Pittsburgh last week with E. J. 
Bermel, local representative, calling 0 
the trade. 
OKLAHOMA VISIT 

H. K. Dallas, 
divisional manager of bulk 
sales for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, 
was a recent visitor in Oklahoma City, 


Hanaford, southwest 


products 


his former home. 


BACK HOME 

M. S. Sauer, Oklahoma City, sales 
executive of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., has returned from @ 
trade trip through Arkansas, accolr 
panied by Lee Merry of the sales de- 


partment. 
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Unfilled Order Ruling 











(Continued from page 9.) 
variations in their present unfilled order 
balances. 

The federation committee answers this 
contention with the following comment: 


COMMITTEE ANSWER 


“It has been argued that the proposal, 
in itself, results in discrimination be- 
tween mills. Opponents cite the follow- 
ing illustration: 

“Assuming that the proposed amend- 
ment is effective and that the subsidy 
terminates six months after Dec. 1, 1943, 
—mill A having a daily capacity of 
1,000 sacks, a monthly capacity of 30,- 
000 sacks and an unfilled order balance 
Nov. 30 of 30,000 sacks has maintained 
a capacity run and increased its un- 
fled order balance during the subsidy 
period to 120 days, whereas mill B also 
with a capacity of 1,000 sacks daily, 
30,000 sacks monthly, with an unfilled 
order balance Nov. 30 of 120,000 sacks, 
has maintained a capacity run with an 
undiminished unfilled order balance 
throughout the subsidy period, then the 
subsidy payment for the two mills, re- 
spectively, would be as follows: 

“The government would pay mill B as 
follows: for the first 120 days, 120,000 
sacks, nothing; for the next 60 days on 
60,000 sacks at 50c per sack, $30,000; 
for the next 120 days, on 120,000 sacks 
at 50¢ per sack, $60,000; total, $90,000. 

“But to mill A the government would 
pay as follows: for the first 30 days, 
31,000 sacks. nothing; for the following 
five months, 150,000 sacks at 50c per 
sack, $75,000; for the following 120 days, 
after discontinuance of subsidy, on 120,- 
000 sacks, at 50c per sack, $60,000; to- 
tal, $135,000. 

“Opponents say mill B is discriminated 
against because mill A is paid the great- 
est amount of subsidy. Opponents state 
correctly that mill B would receive a 
smaller amount of subsidy in dollars and 
cents than would mill A. Yet there 
would be no discrimination against mill 
B for: (1) mill B’s continued run has 
been assured by the unfilled order bal- 
ance accumulated prior to Nov. 30, at 
conversions which were satisfactory to 
mill B; otherwise such orders would 
not have been taken. 

(2) The subsidy in itself is not a wind- 
fall to any miller but is a payment by 
the government, necessary to insure con- 
tinued, maximum production for which, 
in all cases, the flour buyer receives all 
the benefit as only thusly is it made 
possible for flour buyers to buy flour at 
ceiling prices now below wheat costs. 

(3) In the illustrations cited, both 
mills fare alike, because both mills have 
been able theoretically to produce alike 
and both mills have received conversion 
an equal amount of flour, Any dif- 
ference in conversion return between 
them is due to a difference in the judg- 
ment of those who accepted the orders 
for each mill. Such difference cannot 
be attributed to any discrimination in- 
herent in the proposed amendment. 

“In defense of paragraph (E), Sec- 
tion 6 as now written, it has been argued 
by DSC in answer to complaints that 
to grant proposed relief in effect would 
pay mills having the small order posi- 
Pe Nov. 30 over a longer period of 
me than payments are made to mills 
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having larger unfilled order position. 

“The statement is correct but the 
period of time over which the subsidy 
is paid is not the determining factor 
regarding the extent or amount of sub- 
sidy relief granted. The subsidy is not 
paid at a rate per hour or per day, but 
on bushels of wheat ground. If a mill 
is prevented from producing for any 
reason, that mill gets no subsidy and 
consequently no subsidy relief. The 
present subsidy order does not prevent 
the maximum production by mills with 
a small order balance Nov. 30, 1943. 
Therefore, equality of opportunity to 
produce at capacity does not exist un- 
der the present subsidy. order. 

“Under the present subsidy order mill 
B having a 120-day unfilled order Nov. 
30 can book a quantity of orders (when 
orders are available) sufficient to build 
the backlog of unfilled orders neces- 
sary to maintain continuous maximum 
production without risking loss of sub- 
sidy; whereas mill A cannot accept or- 
ders available to it during the period 
when flour orders are available because 
mill A cannot safely accumulate unfilled 
orders in excess of the balance unfilled 
Nov. 30 without risking loss of subsidy 
in the event of termination. Mill A 
cannot safely accumulate the unfilled or- 
der balance required for maximum pro- 
duction during the subsidy period, hence 
its operations, compared to operations 
of mill B, are reduced which results in 
the subsidy being likewise proportion- 
ately reduced. 

“The subsidy order, as now written, 
discriminates unnecessarily and severely 
against mills situated as mill A and 
severely restricts the ability of such 
mills to produce at capacity. 

“DSC has also argued that since sub- 
sidy order provides for 10 days’ notice 
of termination, all mills can safely book 
10 days’ capacity grind over and above 
the unfilled order balance of Nov. 30. 
This fact is admitted, yet it provides 
no competitive relief for mills with a 
small unfilled order balance Nov. 30. 
The same privilege is accorded mills with 
a large balance, Using our illustration, 
by taking advantage of this 10 days’ 
grace period, mill A can safely main- 
tain maximum unfilled orders of 40 days’ 
capacity run, whereas mill B can safely 
maintain an unfilled order balance equal 
to 180 days’ capacity. The relative po- 
sition of both mills is unchanged thereby. 

“Acceptance by DSC of our proposal 
that relief be granted by amending Or- 
der No. 4 by substituting the para- 
graphs we propose, will remove all dis- 
mills A and B. 
Both gain equal opportunity to produce 
at capacity over the same period of 
time (during life of subsidy and for 
120 days after notice of termination 
thereof). While mill B admittedly will 
receive a greater amount of subsidy pay- 
ment, it nevertheless cannot profit there- 
by, because 


crimination between 


its customers always re- 
Both mills 
A and B can only retain the conversion 
factor in orders ground, set up when 
sales were made. The only difference 
is that mill A accumulated its backlog 
of orders during the subsidy period, 
whereas mill B accumulated its orders 
in the period prior to subsidy, which is 
neither essential nor material.” 

Milling industry officials here discount 
the claim that if the government were 
to follow these recommendations pan- 
demonium would break loose in a 


ceive all benefits therefrom. 





scramble to get business. It is conceded 
that selling sprees are undesirable and 
it is not believed that such chaotic con- 
ditions will develop. 

DSC officials are believed willing to 
relieve the inequities but so far have not 
found a method. It is possible that some 
form of compromise may result through 
further conferences. Such compromise 
might provide an extension of the ter- 
mination notice but continue a ban on 
sales after the notice had been given. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOARD TAKES NO ACTION 
ON MAY WHEAT CONTRACTS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Directors of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, in a re- 
cent meeting to discuss the May future 
contracts and the disposition of them, 
decided not to take action and to let 
the market follow its own course. The 
natural course, since there was about 
1,000,000 bus open at the close of the 
last day’s trading May 22, is for those 
short of wheat to make delivery or 
for the interested parties on both sides 
of the contract to make settlement 
among themselves. If they fail to ar- 
rive at a mutually satisfactory decision, 
the case will be brought to the arbitra- 
tion committee of the Board of Trade, 
and thence to the board of appeals if 
one or the other of the parties wishes 
to carry it further. 

The interest in this contract grows 
out of the belief by some that the shorts 
in the market may not have the wheat 
to make delivery, since supplies are al- 
ready light. However, there has been 
no concrete evidence on the subject and 
most of the interest in the future has 
developed out of conversations in the 
trade. 
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Feed Review 











(Continued from page 13.) 


ground wheat at Kansas City, which is 
quoted at $64@65 per ton, sacked, 
against $51 for CCC ground wheat. 
Clear flours are being used in feeds in 
somewhat larger quantities, as _ the 
straight car price is below $50 a ton, a 
cheap ingredient when it can be used. 
Pulverized oats average over $70 ton at 
Kansas City and besides being difficult 
to buy, it is too high priced for generous 
use in rations. 

At Minneapolis, the general feed sit- 
uation continues to be featured by in- 
adequate offerings, although production 
is running larger than a year ago. Wheat 
feed ceilings are relatively low as com- 
pared with other feeds and it appears 
that mill output will be steadily wanted 
for some time to come. 

Demand for millfeeds in the Chicago 
trade area continues far in excess of 
available supplies, also, and with sup- 
plies moving on mixed car orders with 
flour and direct from mill doors, no 
offerings are appearing on the open mar- 
ket. 

Production of millfeed, according to 
figures compiled by Tur Norruwesrern 
little at Buffalo, 
in the Northwest and in the Southwest. 


MILLER, increased a 
The output at these centers last week 
totaled 49,502 tons, compared with 47,- 
038 tons the previous week and 49,426 
tons in the corresponding week a year 
ago. For the crop year to date, pro- 
duction amounts to 2,477,031 tons, against 
2,269,396 tons in the same period a year 
ago. Complete details of production are 
shown in the table on page 15. 





Bill to Lift Import Wheat Quota 
Expected to Draw Criticism 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The bill intro- 
duced in the house by Pehr G. Holmes 
of Massachusetts to extend for 180 days 
from June 19, 1944, the duty exemption 
period for wheat for feeding purposes 
and other feed grains and feed by-prod- 
ucts also aims to lift wheat quota import 
restrictions during that period. With 
the movement of the domestic 1944 
wheat crop imminent, it is predicted 
here that the liberalized provision of the 
Holmes measure will meet strong re- 
sistance from congressional groups, rep- 
resenting the wheat raising areas, who 
can be expected to head off any move 
which might depress domestic wheat 
prices. 

Trade circles here say that they would 
naturally welcome any steps which ease 
the cash wheat situation, but they are 
not placing too great reliance on relief 
from the Holmes bill. With corn vir- 
tually unobtainable for feed, domestic 
demand for wheat for feeding purposes 
and for industrial alcohol production is 
competing with the flour miller for 
available wheat stocks. Where 
have been unable to obtain free wheat 


mills 


for government contracts, CCC has made 
sales to cover emergencies. The threat 
of unrestricted imports of feed wheat 
until Dec. 18, the terminal date of the 
extension authorized under terms of the 
Holmes measure, would bring out wheat 
from farm storage, it is believed. The 


combination of a strong wheat demand 
and rainy weather appears to have made 
the farmer reluctant to bring in his 
wheat. 

Grain men in and out of the govern- 
ment believe now that with prospects 
for a good wheat crop this year and 
with the new crop movement about to 
start, in a short time the difficulties 
which the millers have met in the cash 
wheat market will be greatly relaxed 
if not entirely removed. Milling in- 
dustry men with the government look 
for lower wheat prices later this year; 
even in face of steady demand for wheat 
for feed and industrial alcohol 
poses. 


pur- 


The Holmes duty exemption measure 
import lists of 
earlier exemption actions which congress 
It is 
noteworthy of mention that in each case 


considerably expands 


took in relation to animal feeds. 


the exemption bills have been sponsored 
by representatives from feed deficit 
areas. Commodities which would enter 
duty free until Dec. 18, 1944, including 
wheat are oats, barley, rye, flax, flax- 
seed, cottonseed, corn, screening, scalp- 
ings, chaff, scourings, hulls, hay, straw, 
dried beet pulp, malt sprouts, brewers’ 
and distillers’ grains, soybean meal cake 
or pellets, all other vegetable oil cakes, 
meal or pellets, bran, shorts and other 
by-product animal or poultry feeds ob- 
tained from wheat or other cereals. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 



























































































THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: A 
distillers and a big 
flour to large eastern 
centage of sales to 


round 


60% in 


perhaps an equal volume 
Production still steady, 
of mills in 


but with a few virtually to 
they have no wheat to carry 
vital four weeks longer. 


Clears about unchanged. 
ticularly on low proteins. 
in somewhat better demand. 

Quotations May 20: 
family flour $3.95@4.05, 
ent $3.30, standard patent 
grade $3.20, first 
clears $2.40@2.55, low grade 

Three mills report domestic 
tive, 2 fair, 7 quiet, 8 slow 

Oklahoma City: Scant 
sales averaging 40% compared 
vious week. Bakers 
55% of all domestic 
to family trade. 
as previous week. 
unchanged. 
short patent 


$3.25 


Prices 


flour $4.10@ 4.66, 


bakers’ short 
$3.65. 

during past 
averaging 


ent $4@4.46, 
bakers standard 
Omaha; 
35-200% of 
big orders 
Marked 
on old 
terfered 
Prices 


Sales 
capacity, 
from eastern 
improvement in shipping 
contracts, Lack of 
with making of new 
firm. Quotations May 
fancy short patents $3.50@4.03, 
patents $3.43@3.60, bakers 
$3.33@3.40, standard patents 
high protein clears $3.19@3.50, 
clears $2.75@3.10, low grade 


Wichita: Sales about 25%, 


Business in 
character same. 
home _ trade _ for 
Total sales 20% or 
pacity. Operations maintained 
levels. Most mills running at 1 
or 80% of capacity, some close 
Backlog of unfilled orders 
ily; now averages possibly about 
full time run. Prices unchanged 
tions May 19: extra high patent 
@4.30, high patent $3.90@4.05; 
bakers, under 44% 
first clears 


Texas: 
ume and 
regular 
ment. 


THE NORTHWEST 


clears $2.55@2.70, 


week 
95%. 
chain bakers. 
room 

20: 


short 


mills 
ing from 65 to 100%, quotations steady. 


100’s $3.00@3.10, all del. 


large sale of grits to 
lot of bakery 
buyer brought per- 
Southwest 


previous 


last week, compared with 20% 
week and 54% year ago. 

bakery business, however, did not 
in this - total. The round 


Most of the big 
show 
lot amounted 
to about 150,000 sacks for Southwest and 
in Northwest. 

with no evidence 
immediate area being closed, 
point where 
them the 


Sales light, par- 
High 


proteins 


established brands of 
bakers short 
straight 
second 
2.35@ 2.50. 
business ac- 
and 10 dull. 
improvement in 
to 38 
took approximately 
sales with 45% 
Operation averaged 65 
stable, 
Quotations May 20: hard wheat 
soft wheat 
short patent flour $4.10@4.66, standard pat- 
patent 


pat- 


pre- 


going 


closed 


$3.75, 


ranged 


Few 


directions 


has in- 


contracts. 


family 


standard 


doldrums. 

Small 

prompt 
25% 


at 
east 


of 


patents 
$3.19 @ 3.25, 
fancy 
$2.40 @ 2.50. 

operat- 


first 


Hutchinson: Inquiry expanded; bookings 
light. No sign of serious interest. Trade 
wanting to book new crop basis. Shipping 
directions fairly satisfactory. 

Salina: Demand slow; shipping directions 
showing improvement. 


Vol- 


lots to 
ship- 


ca- 


some 


75% 


to 100%. 


30 


decreases stead- 
days’ 


- Quota- 


50's 


$4.15 


standard 


ash, 100’s $3.52 (ceiling); 
TCP. 


Minneapolis: Mills fighting for what little 


business extremely light, prices very un- 
satisfactory; directions leave room for im- 
provement also; only activity is in mill- 
feed, and mills have none to offer. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Market continues dull; only few 
small scattered sales being reported. No 
general business. Directions up slightly, 
but only fair. Family demand also at 
standstill; sales practically nil, deliveries 
fair. Quotations May 20: spring top $3.42@ 
3.57, stanard patent $3.30@3.47, first clear 
$3.10@3.45, second clear $2, family flour 
$4.51; hard winter short patent $3.42@3.57, 
95% $3.32@3.47, first clear $2.65@3.20; soft 
winter short $4.06@4.72, standard patent 
$3.50@4.54, first clear $3.25@3.60. 

St. Louis: Mills report no change in situ- 
ation. Buying interest indifferent. New 
bookings extremely light. Car lot orders 
few and far between. Demand for clears 
draggy. Prices easier. Jobbers advise 
light situation. Mills not anxious sellers. 
Bakers standing by using up old bookings. 


Others buying only for immediate wants, 
Shipping directions improved. Quotations 
May 20: soft wheat baker patent (ceiling 


price) $3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, 
family soft wheat short patent $4.29, 
straight and 95% $4.29. first clear $3.32@ 
3.75; hard wheat baker patent (ceiling 
price) $3.53, family short patent $3.68@ 
3.94, straight and 95% $3.43, first clear 
$2.68@3.06; spring wheat baker short pat- 
ent $3.53, straight $3.43. 

Toledo: Situation unchanged, sales con- 
tinue extremely limited. Replacement buy- 


ing should be necessary soon, but buyers 
still holding off. 
EASTERN STATES 
Buffalo: Sales very spotted and light. 


Buyers using up old contracts sufficient for 


current and immediate needs in next 30 
days. Directions only fair; mills expecting 
a decided pick-up in bakery directions 
with coming of warm weather. Family 
continues very quiet; most mills very dis- 
appointed. First clear firm. Preduction 
below high marks set at opening of year 


but indicate some improvement soon forth- 
coming in that respect. Foreign trade 
light. Crop uncertainties slowing up de- 
mand. 

Quotations May 20: spring first patent 
$3.80, standard patent $3.70, first clear 
$3.20; hard winter short patent $3.80, 95% 
patent $3.70, first clear $3.25; soft winter 
short patent $4.13, first clear $4.08. 

New York: Sales of minor volume. Trade 


buys only occasional car although very at- 
tractive prices made; shipping directions 
slow; many buyers oversold, interested only 
in a particular needed brand. Only vol- 
ume business, a large chain baker is re- 
ported to have taken several thousand 
sacks. Trade reports great variance in 
clear prices. Southwestern high glutens 
much lower than springs although standard 


patents parallel each other. Cake grades 
continue scarce, and like Kansas will soon 
be going into the new crop. 

Quotations May 20: spring high glutens 
$3.75@3.90, standard patents $3.55@3.79, 
clears $3.35@38.67; southwestern high glu- 
tens $3.62@3.75, standard patents $3.60@ 


3.70, clears $3.10@3.35; soft winter straights 

eastern $4.05@4.08, Pacific coast $3.77. 
Boston: Business hard to uncover as 

trade continues disinterested attitude. Few 


$3.64@3.67; Texas short patent $3.74@3.77, 
standard patent $3.64@3.67; soft winter pat- 
ent $4.25@4.27, straights $4.17@4.25, clears 
$4.07@ 4.10. 

Pittsburgh: Business dull, few sales 
closed on old wheat to replenish bakers’ 
stocks during July and August. Prices 
have stiffened in any quotations given but 
small amount of business closed still 10 
to 15% under ceilings. Sales of family 
flour dull, retail interest lacking. Clears 
have firmed, Shipping orders fair, deliv- 
eries very good. Quotations May 20: hard 
winter bakers short patent $3.56@3.76, 
straight $3.50@3.66, high gluten §$3.70@ 
3.85, first clear $3.25@3.65, Pacific coast 
$3.68; spring wheat bakers short patent 
$3.60@3.75, standard patent $3.50@3.66, 
high gluten straight $3.75@3.85, first clear 


$3.52@3.65; soft winter bakers short pat- 
ent $4.60@4.83, intermediate $4.15@4.24, 
straight $3.95@3.99. 

THE SOUTH 


New’ Orleans: Sales slow. Prices con- 
tinue unchanged, most offerings quoted and 
most business handled below ceiling. Scat- 
tered sales in limited volume in Southwest- 
ern hard wheats, Minnesota and Northern 
spring wheat flours have picked up some- 


what. Shipping directions continue good. 
Cracker production holding up, but mac- 
aroni production slightly off. Quotations 
May 20: hard spring wheat family patent 
$3.64, first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.30, first clear $3.25, 


second clear $3.15; hard winter wheat fam- 
ily patent $3.75, bakers short patent $3.60, 


95% $38.50, first clear $3.30; soft wheat 
short patent $4.40@4.80, straight $3.90@ 
4.10, first clear $3.50@3.70. 

Atlanta: Practically no change in dull- 
ness that has hovered over market for 
past few weeks; no sales except for little 


fill-in business, even this has slowed down. 


Bakers continue booked far in advance, 
show no interest in adding to holdings; 
fine wheat crop report does not add to 


desire to buy, as they expect better prices 
or subsidy to aid them. Bakery flour 
shipping directions fair; dullness rules fam- 


ily flour business, practically no _ sales 
booked. Self-rising flour leads blenders’ 
sales, which are only fair. 


Quotations May 20: spring wheat bakers 













short patent $3.85@4.02, standard patent 
$3.78@3.88, straight $3.70@3.85, first bakers 
clear $3.60@3.75; hard winter bakers short 
patent $3.70@3.80, standard patent $3.70@ 
3.75, straight $3.65@3.75; family short pat- 
ent $4.75@5.10, fancy patent $4.35@4.75, 
special patent $4.15@4.25, low protein 95% 


$3.75@3.95; soft wheat 95% $4.15@4.35, 
straight $4.10@4.20, fancy cut-off $3.s0@ 
3.90, short patent $4.93@5.20, soft wheat 


family short patent $4.80@5.10. 


Nashville: Business very quiet. Sales lim. 
ited to few scattered cars, principally hard 


wheat patents for prompt shipment. Very 
little inquiry for soft wheat flour; hoth 
hard and soft wheat cutoffs and lower 


grades drag on market. Mills still having 
difficulty securing wheat, believe that with 
movement of wheat within next few weeks 
situation will be relieved to large extent, 
Blenders receiving some orders for ship- 
ment. 

Bakers reported no new purchases of any 
size, usual few scattered lots of sp: cial 
grades being bought as requirements jus‘ ify, 
Sale of bread, cakes and pies very good, 
Shipping directions slow to fair. 

Flour prices about unchanged. Quotations 
May 20: soft winter wheat family short 
patent $5@5.10, standard patent $4.85@5 


straight  $4.70@4.85, clears $4.50@ 1.65: 
hard wheat bakers short patent $3.70@ 
3.77, standard patent $3.65@3.70; soft 
wheat bakers short patent $5@5.10. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: Markets unchanged. Local trade 


taking occasional car accounts for all new 
business booked for the week. Large buy- 
ers out of market awaiting new cro)» de- 
velopments. Mill operations show a decline 


at terminal mills due to lack of business 
as well as lack of instructions from goy- 
ernment on old lend-lease business carried 
since first of year. Interior mills doing 
relatively better shipping flour to middle- 
west and southwest. 

Portland: New bookings limited. Whole- 
sale grocery and bakery trade not antici- 
pating requirements far ahead, no induce- 
ment with wheat ceiling prices. Trade 


keeping stocks fairly high because of un- 
certainty of shipment from mills due largely 
to lack of labor. Some _ lend-lease flour 
shipped recently, but lack of instructions 


— 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 























WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
i) ae | ee % 164% 173% 165% 163% 157% sates ve 1657 165% 
Se Pare, 164% 173% 166% 163% 158% 6%e% coos 165% 
a) ere 163% 173% 165% 163% 157% 165% 
May 20 ...34+ 161% 173% 164 163% 156% 165% a 
May 22 ..... 160% 173% 164% 163% 156% Pro air 165% 165% 
Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
Beery BS: 6 vive 155% 161% 159% 154% 153% oees ° 165% 159% 
t CORN: a OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
| | See ee ere oeee Tt oe0,6 See paces 82 77% 79 76% 
MAY’ 18) 650.0% : 82 77% 79 5, 
7 ease . 82 77% 79 
Pane 20 wees P 2 717% 79 
may SS ose. eihe eas ices kanes wok pees 82 78% 79 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July 
mee BP 6 os4% sees ene ae bes sate wees 77% 72%» 77 
¢r RYE . + FLAXSEED————_, BARLBY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May Sept. May July May July 
(go aie er 121 118% 116% 113% 302 305 302 305 116 Gaue 
May 18 ..... 121% 119 116 114 302 305 302 305 116 
May 19 ..... 120% 118% 115 112% 302 305 302 305 116 
May 20 ..... 115% 113% 110 107% 302 305 802 305 116 
; | eee 112% 113% 108% 110% 302 305 302 305 116 rer 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
May 23 ..... 1114 111% 108 107% 305 805 305 ; owe 





SUMMARY OF 


MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations,.summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 






































*Includes near-by straights. 
§280-lb cottons, 





tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


new business there is, no attention paid to  huyers in immediate need, see nothing mar- F ; livery ‘ke anita eat haadl inte 
costs. Only happy note is rapidly dis- pst i. wesie pete ye Parr Reco gg =n load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points. 
appearing accumulation of clears, some cash wheat market held firm there is some Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
round lots worked at satisfactory price pressure to sell and a few mill agents of- Spring bran ...icccesoe » ++ 0@40.40 $....@37.75 $....@.... $...-@.... $....@41.55 
levels; market in this respect better than fer flour at prices 20c and more under Hard winter bran ..... --@40.40  ....@.... 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ++ @ weve 
for some time past. Still wide room for ceiling. Net _iresult disappointing, only Standard middlings* +++ @40.40 - @37.75 re sere 38.97 @ 39.47 . @ 41.55 
improvement in shipping directions; busi- business passing comes from those operat- PIOUP .WNGGNMEBY .icices v0 @40.40  ....@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 .. M4155 
ness with bakers has slowed to point where ing on hand-to-mouth basis plus a few fill- pe eee eee eee ee @ 40.40 occ e @S7.76 o0ee Boise -@39.47 .@41,55 
mar eerune boning — Sadana Spring in orders. Total volume _ smallest in Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
eat flour. sales last week totaled 43% of weeks; accounted for by both spring and = gpri . ) " 
eae aya “4 atk a ee atte ice “ ; ‘ Beebe WEAR 346.6% 006 50's $.00e@Dinee §...-@45.34 §$....@46.17 $....@.... $...-@ vere 
capacity, compared with 58% a week earlier southwestern patents plus some soft winter ard Winter. brah @ @45.34 @ @ a % 
299% ¢ res ag 4 el - AM wwccee . sees oeee @40~7 eeee eevee eeee seers oe oe 
and. 437 ortho we 4 : types, all in minimum quantities. Family Soft winter bran ve cove BPeese @... @ @ 43.50 @44.30 
Quotations May 23: established brands four puyers also display complete lack of standard middlings* .. @ @ 45.34 @46.17 | ae ews 
family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu-* jnterest in market: no business of any con- pti < 2 ae Peet, SOY Ree eee a “ye ae pete e Mery aC8 
t aienae che F tal ge iain : > no Db iS N Flour middlingst ....... ee ee @ 45.34 sapGat * siceweess .. 4 244.3 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent sequence from that source. Directions on Red a @ @ 45.34 @ 46.17 « a ' 
$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent old contracts satisfactory. Quotations May OK severe veesreveee sees @ seer ++ @4o.3 oe @ 46. ~-@...- vee @ vee 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.40@3.44, first clear 20: spring high gluten $3.84@3.87, short Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
$3.20@3.34, second clear $2.70@2.85, whole patent $3.74@3.77, standard patent "$3.64@ ok, COO oe $....@29.00 $....@30.00 «+++ @33.00 
wheat $3.54. 3.67, first clears $3.54 @3.57; southwestern hf) eee eee rer @ 28.00 «+ ++@29.00 Jb bie Oe ane 
Interior Mills, Including Duluth: New short patent $3.74@3.77, standard patent *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati {Nashville 
Spring first patent ........ ek: BS ae eae St ee ee eee $....@ 3.53 $....@ 3.80 $3.75@ 3.90 §$....@.... $3.65@ 3.70 at’ & 8 aS Se eee $1... Qeeee 
Spring standard patent 3.30@ 3.47 --@ 3.34 rT fees coe eo @ 8.43 coee@ 3.70 3.55@ 3.79 at ae bite 3.60@ 3.65 3.64@ 3.67 erry. Fen oe @iees 
Spring first clear .......... 3.10@ 3.45 3.20@ 3.34 Sees See cove Diced oo +e@ 3.20 3.35@ 3.67 xa), SOT 3.37@ 3.47 3.54@ 3.57 rene Aes woe Doren 
Hard winter short patent.. 3.42@ 3.57 . ere -@ 3.30 --@ 3.53 oo +-@ 3.80 3.62@ 3.75 cece Meare 3.65@ 3.70 3.74@ 3.77 y yee 3.70@ 3.71 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.32@ 3.47 @ eR oe Re ee $600 3.700 6 Oo css 3.60@ 3.65 3.64@ 3.67 ....@....  3.85@ 8.70 
Hard winter first clear 2.65@ 3.20 ee ee 2.55@ 2.70 2.68@ 3.06 ~-@ 3.25 3.10@ 3.35 es | eee cong ove errh sere coos Docee 10+ @eees 
Soft winter short patent 4.06@ 4.72 oie. Peey Peary o++-@ 3.98 -@ 4.138 00106 GP awe ore Fee eee, Mee 4.25@ 4.27 ere 5.00@ 5 0 
Soft winter straight ....... 3.50@ 4.54 ee perp Tren eees spe Gee Ter. Fete 3.77@ 4.08 Fi 2tv@vese *3.45@ 3.55 4.17@ 4.25 ~@...- 4.70@ 4.89 
Soft winter first clear ..... 3.25@ 3.60 Tre, are ae fe 3.29@ 3.75 «+++@ 4.08 res. Sere re AE abe eces 4.07@ 4.10 oot Pees. 4.50@ 4.60 
Rye flour, white ......... 3.19@ 3.38 3.07@ 38.17 -@ --++@ 3.56 -@ 3.65 3.40@ 3.50 000d Deeds 3.53@ 3.63 rei Awer i. Pee woe Devers 
ReyS:. HOUr, GOrk ft oivisciveces 2.75@ 3.13 2.68@ 2.72 save Gecers o++-@ 3.01 once Az res Leen sive SMe wes Tey See ee ere os & o's coe Qreees 
Ne Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto ** Winnipeg 
te EE ee Pe A ae reer Tete Lee $3.60@ 3.70 Spring top patent]..$....@5.05 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ..... .---$9.40 
ED 84s gas bats Gai sOa dee oe Montana ...... eee ee 3.50@ 3.60 Spring second patent{ +» @4.40 + @4.80 Ontario 90% patentst .... 5.60 
Spring first clearf.. ....@3.380 oa owe 


tSecond-hand jutes, {98-lb jutes. 
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on army-navy and other government book- 
ings causing congestion at all terminal 
mills. Government asked for 3,000,000 lbs 
of flour last week, with mills not anxious 
to bid on it because of extreme delays in 
shipping instructions. 

Quotations May 20: all Montanas $3.67, 
high gluten $3.55, bluestem topping $3.37, 
cake $3.98, pastry $3.08, pie $3.08, fancy 
hard wheat clears $3.47, whole wheat 100% 
$3.39, graham $3.12, cracked wheat $3.12. 

San Francisco: Business dull, bakers show 
scant interest in buying ahead. Competi- 
tion for available scattered business pro- 
duces quite a range of prices for similar 
types depending upon desirability of order. 
Bakery business and flour consumption con- 
tinues good, limited only by sugar and 
labor supplies, major problems of bakers 
of all classes, Quotations May 20: Oregon- 
Washington bluestem blends $3.40@3.60, 
northern hard wheat patents $3.50@3.70, 
Dakota standard patents $3.60@3.70, Idaho 
hard wheat patents $3.50@3.70, Montana 
spring wheat patents $3.60@3.70, Montana 
standard patents $3.50@3.60, northern pas- 
try $3.20@3.26, fancy cake $4.16. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: 





Spring wheat flour 
business is brisk. Demand seems to be 
steadily increasing. Domestic sales are 
above normal and the requirements of ex- 
port markets are constantly pressing. Heavy 
sales have been made recently to the West 
Indies. Newfoundland is also clamoring 
for shipment of outstanding orders, while 





the British Ministry of Food has bought 
all the flour mills can produce for that 
account up to the end of July. Produc- 


tion of flour in Canada is at record propor- 
tions notwithstanding the scarcity of labor 
which greatly adds to the difficulty of get- 
ting out Shipments. Prices are under con- 
trol and do not change. Quotations May 
20: domestic, top patents $5.05 bbl, seconds 
$4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars, track, Toronto-Montreal freights, add 
l0c extra where cartage is performed. For 
export, government regulation flour, $9.40 
per 280 Ibs. f.a.s. winter ports, June-July 
seaboard. 

Winter wheat flour business is dead. Of- 
ferings are meager as there is little or no 


wheat available for grinding. The trade 
is looking forward to the new crop when 
they are hoping for increased supplies of 
this flour. Biscuit and pastry manufac- 


turers have been carrying on under diffi- 
culties and their production has been cur- 
tailed by lack of soft wheat flour. A ceil- 
ing keeps the price steady. Quotations 
May 20: $5.60 bbl for pure Ontario win- 
ters, secondhand jutes, Montreal freights. 
Winter wheat is extremely scarce. Stocks 
on farms are about cleaned up and farm- 
ers are too busy with spring work to mar- 
ket any that may be remaining. The price 
is unchanged at the ceiling. Quotations 
May 20: $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b., shipping 
points, according to freights. 

Winnipeg: For second week in succession 
export business in Canadian flour restricted 
to minor amounts for West Indies. Do- 
mestic demand continues good, supplies ap- 
pear to be moving fairly freely. Quota- 
tions May 20: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and British 
Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons, seconds 
$4.80, second patent to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: Hard wheat flour trade con- 


fined to domestic trade due to inability 
of western mills to produce enough flour 
for export and to inability of shippers to 
secure steamship space. Supply situation 
in domestic hard wheat flour gradually 
tightening, dealers so far able to secure 
adequate supplies to take care of orders, 


but prospects for future not good. Prices 
frm at ceiling levels; cash car quotations 
on basis of 98’s cottons $5.40 for top pat- 
ents, $5 for bakers patents and $4.90 for 
Vitamin B. Supply of soft wheat flour 
fom Ontario mills practically exhausted, 
hew supplies not available until crop. is 
harvested and milled about August. Any 
Ontario flour still available quoted at $7.50 
to trade, unchanged, Bakery trade work- 
ing with substitute grades. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: With pasturage conditions 
best in years, demand for millfeed continues 
far in excess of production; millers cannot 
take care of regular customer needs, with 
mill-door and split-car buyers taking every 
pound they make, 

Oklahoma City: No change in feed de- 
mand which exceeds supplies. Prices un- 
changed, For southern delivery: bran, mill 
run, shorts $1,90@1.95 cwt.; for northern 
deliveries: bran, mill run, shorts’ $1.85@ 
1.90 ewt. 

Omaha: situation very tight, demand is 
Steatly in excess of supplies in full or 
pa car loads. Offerings practically nil. 
ou trom all directions from every type 
* user, Ceiling prices prevail, car lots 
Woted nominally $36.50 ton. 

Kv iehita : Supply below demand, basis 
ansas City: $36.50. 

women Demand exceptionally good, trend 
trade no uevly inadequate to take care of 
tin requirements, Bran and shorts con- 
ue at ceiling, 

aant Worth: Supply inadequate; situation 
ings: as ever, Practically no car lot offer- 
lotr. 9 ate going in mixed cars with 
ik aa Wheat bran and gray shorts $43.20, 

mixed cars, delivered TCP or group 3. 
frnttehinson; Demand insatiable; trend 

* SUpply inadequate; bran, mill run, 





gray shorts 


basis). 

Chicago: No offerings; all grades $40.40, 
jobbers ceiling price. 

Toledo: No change. Inadequate supplies 
allocated to buyers at ceiling prices. 

Buffalo: Output still lagging with demand 
continuing at a high rate far in excess 
of supplies. Trade concerned about inabil- 
ity to satisfy demand; trend firm; supply 
very light. All varieties $41.55. 

New York: Supply lacking; $46.06. 

Boston: Demand still heavy; supplies of 
feed and coarse grains scarce. Lack of 
corn for feeding purposes continues its ad- 
verse effect. Improving pasturage along 
with hog marketing not enough to materi- 
ally affect tight condition. Distribution of 
wheat for feed not heavy enough to help 
matters; spring bran, midds., mixed feed 
and red dog $46.17. 

Pittsburgh: Situation worse. Grains un- 
available, clears not sold because of short- 
age of grain. No relief from Canadian 
ports. Prices: $44.10@44.60, quoted north- 
western or southwestern bran, shorts, midds. 
and red dog. 


Nashville: Demand still exceeds supply. 
Few offerings made. Prices at ceilings; 
bran and shorts $43.30@44.30. 

Seattle: Supply limited; $36.50. 


Portland: Mill run, bran, midds., 
$36.50 ton. 


Ogden: Business steady with demand con- 
tinuing to exceed supply. Increased orders 
sought by west coast. Mills operating to 
capacity seven days per week. Quotations 
(unchanged, ceiling): red bran and mill 
run, blended, white, midds. $36.30, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices (ceiling): 
red bran and mill run, blended, white, 
midds. $38 ton, ceiling. California prices 
(ceiling): red bran and mill run, blended, 
white, midds. $42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, Cal., with Los Angeles prices up 
$1, ceiling. 

San Francisco: No offerings except occa- 


$36.50@37.50 (Kansas City 


shorts, 


sional limited quantity from north coast 
for future shipment this year. Mills gen- 
erally 30 to 60 days behind on shipping 


previous sales. Trade 
thing offered for any 
$41.24@41.74. 
Los Angeles: 
sas bran $47.50. 


Toronto-Montreal; Demand still ahead of 
supply. The usual easing up in sales when 
pasture becomes available has not occurred 
this year. Domestic market absorbing prac- 
tically all offerings. Quotations May 20: 
domestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts 330, 
midds, $33 ton, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
freight basis; for export the price is the 
equivalent of Boston ceiling, namely $45.50 
ton, Montreal freights, Canadian funds. 

Winnipeg: Demand excellent, supplies far 
short of requirements. Eastern Canada 
continues to take the bulk of the western 
run. Quotations: bran $28, shorts $29, Man. 
and Sask; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady. Domestic de- 
mand continues strong. Shipments to this 
area from western mills running little late, 
indicating oversold condition at mills which 
are not making offers any more to dealers. 
Stocks not long, but sufficient for immedi- 
ate needs. Prices firm, cash car quota- 
tions $29.80 for bran, $30.80 for shorts and 
$33.80 for midds. 


willing buyers any- 
shipment. Ceilings: 
limited; 


Supply very Kan- 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: 
Heavy liquidation by grain holders broke 
rye market last week, flour prices down 
more than 20c cwt. Sharp reduction has 
had little effect upon buying. Trade shows 


little interest. Quotations nominal: pure 
white rye flour $3.07@3.17, pure medium 
$2.97@3.07, pure dark $2.68@2.72. 


Buffalo; Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; white $3.65, medium $3.55, dark 
$3.15. 


New York: Sales light; 
ents $3.40@3.50. 
Chicago: Sales practically nil; slight im- 


pure white pat- 


provement in directions but at best only 
fair; white patent rye $3.19@3.38, medium 
$3.09@3.28, dark $2.75@3.13. 

St. Louis: Prices off 5-15c. Sales and 
shipping instructions slow; pure white 
$3.56, medium $3.46, dark $3.01, rye meal 
$3.41. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.60, medium 
dark rye $3.72, Wisconsin pure straight 


$4.25, Wisconsin white patent 
Pittsburgh: Very quiet. Very slow, small 

deliveries good. Rye flour, fancy white 

$3.55@3.65, medium grade $3.45@3.55. 


$4.33. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Business in this cereal 


is slowing up with warmer weather. New 
Sales are light. Quotations May 20: rolled 
oats $3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed 
cars; oatmeal in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, 


f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal slow. Supplies moderate; plants op- 
erating only part time. Quotations May 
20: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb 
sacks 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
May 22 at $6.30 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.59 case, 48-oz packages $2.82. 
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HELP WANTED 
Shere rnnsentenenoriransesamnenees 4 





We Need a 
SOUTHEASTERN 


SALES DIRECTOR 


@ One of the larger Southwest- 
ern milling organizations has an 
opening for office sales director 
for the Southeastern field. Suc- 
cessful applicant must be exper- 
ienced, know the trade and have 
a clear record. We have estab- 
lished no reasonable limit on 
what we might pay for the right 
man. Correspondence absolute- 
ly confidential. Address 6742, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Blidg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 











HEAD MILLER WANTED. ONE WHO 
understands corn milling. In reply, give 
full particulars. Address 6744, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTED 
for Arkansas; splendid opportunity for 


right man. Address Standard Milling Co., 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 





AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN WANTED FOR 
Indiana, resident of state preferred. Con- 
tact Standard Milling Co., 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





CHEMIST WANTED FOR 
work in large mill. When replying, give 
full particulars. Address 6745, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


CONTROL 





MINNESOTA 800-BBL MILL HAS OPEN- 
ing for second miller, also flour and feed 
packers. Good living conditions in beauti- 
ful small city. Also cereal chemist want- 
ed. Ideal opportunity for young man to 
advance to better position. Address 6775, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





SPRING WHEAT AND RYE MILL, GOOD 


sized, wants correspond with salesman 
well acquainted New York Metropolitan 
district, straight salary or salary-com- 
mission basis, representing this mill ex- 
clusively. Good permanent position for 
good man. Address 6758, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED: ASSISTANT BAKESHOP ‘SU- 
perintendent for an exclusive pie plant lo- 
cated in the middle west. Previous ex- 
perience in pie manufacturing not essen- 
tial; but applicant must have experience 
in cake production. This is a splendid 
opportunity for a permanent position for 
the right man. Apply, giving age, educa- 
tion, past experience and salary expected. 
Address: 6749, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 


SITUAT 








IONS WANTED 











q v J 

ACCOUNTANT — OFFICE MANAGER 
thoroughly experienced milling and grain, 
invites correspondence from strong firm. 
Address: 6767, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 

SOY BEAN ENGINEER NOW AVAILABLE, 
capable of designing, building, and op- 
erating mill for the manufacturing of 
full fat soy flour. Address 6748, The 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED — HEAD 


in good 100- 
years old, 
Steady, reliabl 
6774, The N« 
apolis 2, Minn 


thirty-three 


MILLER’S POSITION 
to 300-bbl mill. Fifty-four 
years’ experience. 
competent. Address 
Miller, Minne- 


e and 
orthwestern 





HEAD 


MILLER, 


WITH KNOWLEDGE 


considerably above average and ability to 


prove it, open 


now in Minneapolis; 


for permanent employment; 
skilled in reflowing, 


maintenance, close yields, low ash flours, 


feeds, etc. 


Address: 
western Miller, 


6751, 
Minneapolis, 


The North- 
Minn. 





SALES 
experience in 
sales, manage 
ment with 


aggressive, co 
ences and 
Address: 6752, 
Minneapolis 2, 


DIRECTOR: 


thorough 
sales, promotion and advertising. 


reasons 


FIFTEEN YEARS 
family and bakers flour 
r packaged goods depart- 
knowledge cereal 
Young, 
Excellent refer- 
for wishing change. 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minnesota, 


mpetent. 





MARRIED MAN 


years’ experience in promoting the sale of 


family flour tk 
wishes to 
with flour mil 


which is in 
man in its sé 
acquaintance 

the jobbers ar 
tory. 
Miller, 614 Boz 
City 6, Mo. 


make 


Address 


» DRAFT EXEMPT, WITH 
nrough jobbers and brokers 
permanent connection 
1 located in the southwest 


need of an experienced mill 
ales office. Have personal 
with and following among 
1d bakers in a wide terri- 


6770, The Northwestern 
ard of Trade Bldg., Kansas 








FOR SALE—AT 


40-bbl Bidget 
tem; full infor 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 











Vv : 
BARGAIN PRICE ONE 
mill; one 50-bbl long sys- 


mation upon request, P. T. 





Proffitt, 854 N. Jersey St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
ONE NO. 2 BUFFALO FAN, 1 NO. 8 


Sturtevant fan 
1 No. 45 E Ar 


cutter and grader; 


of Allis 9x18 
N&M 9x24 rol 
molasses pumr 
Ee 
pers full; 1 
Address F. W. 
house, 13th a 
Louis, Ill. 


9x30 chills; 6 Pr. 
No. 3 


, 1 No. 4 Sturtevant fan, 
nerican blower fan; 1 corn 
several double stands 
rolls, 2 double stands of 
ls; 1 S. Howes mixer and 
Dp; 9x18 chills, 9x24 chills, 
6x16 rolls; cali- 
ball bearing scourer. 
Mann, P. O. Box 67, Ware- 
nd Walnut Sts., East St. 








MACHINERY WANTED 











v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 


—Pneumatic 


scale 
two flour blenders. 


packaging machine; 
Address 4970, The 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








MILLS WANTED 











v 


WANTED—FLOUR MILL APPROXIMATE- 


ly 500 bbl capacity, 


fully equipped, with 


power. Address: 6764, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 














v 
WILL CONSIDER BIDS ON 200-BBL 
flour mill, elevator, lumber yard. All or 
part. Three railroads. Al Hicks, Alta- 


mont, Ill. 





’ ent ! 
DLANVIOTUTTIY IWILLO 


srne WHEAT ET QUID S 


KANSAS WHEAT 


SOFT WHEAT 
CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 


111 S. Harrison St. 








PLANNED— 
CONTINUED RESEARCH 
—AND IMPROVEMENT 


BERT DEE INGELS 


Cereal Chemist 


For 


Consult 


EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





| Busines and Asgriculture 





(Continued from page 22.) 
to sell in the end, because he has to take 
all the risk of weather, insect pests, and 
plant and animal diseases, risks for 
which, generally speaking, there is no 
insurance. 

That has been the position of the 
farmer in the past except where govern- 
ment programs have intervened. What 
of the position of industry and labor on 
this matter of abundant production? 
While we cannot generalize as to all of 
industry or all of labor there can be no 
denial that in the past there has been a 
tendency on the part of large segments 
of both toward monopoly and _ fixed 
prices. There has been a constant ef- 
fort to do away with competition. 


MORE COMPETITION 

I have been a member of state or na- 
tional legislative bodies for the past 23 
years. I have seen much legislation 
proposed and some enacted at the be- 
hest of industry and labor. Never, how- 
ever, have I seen either group propose 
anything to bring about more competi- 
tion. This was true, irrespective of 
the nature of the legislative, no matter 
whether it dealt with tariffs, wages, 
hours, prices or business practices. The 
sponsors of such legislation were for 
competition, of course, but always for 
the other fellow. 

Certainly if we are to have an econ- 
of abundance, labor organization 
a lot of rather 
There 


omy 
will have to abandon 
common practices of the past. 
is no better example of monopoly than 
the closed shop. There is no better ex- 
ample of scarcity economics than some 
of the labor practices known as feather- 
bedding. 

It is not fair to say that the practices 
and policies which I have mentioned have 
been followed by all branches of indus- 
That 
prevalent in both in- 


try or by all labor organizations. 
they 
dustry and labor is a: matter of common 


are widely 
knowledge. 

I think all of us believe in fair wages 
and fair profits, but have 
an economy of abundance if we have 
excessively high wages or excessive prof- 
its. 
labor leaders to 


we cannot 


There is too much of a tendency for 
talk increased 
wages without any thought of increased 


about 


production and of business leaders to 
talk about increased profits without bas- 
ing them on increases in production. 
One of the great gains which has come 
out of the war has been improved tech- 
nological processes. In some lines we 


have made much as we 


might make in 10 or 15 normal years. 


as progress 
This has resulted in lower production 
costs. 
this increased efficiency should be passed 


Perhaps some of the results of 


on in the way of wages and profit, but 
the best way to benefit everyone and 
give those 
of 


promote abundance is_ to 
savings to the public in the way 
lower prices. 

One thing sure, if we are going to 
10,000,000 or 12,000,000 
people in production and distribution 
after the war, we shall have to produce 
much more than we ever did before. We 
shall have to sell those goods after we 
Will we sell more or 
less if we have moderate profits and 


moderate prices as contrasted with large 


employ more 


produce them. 





profits and high prices? What we must 
have if we are all to do business with 
one another is something like a fair 
relationship between prices, wages and 
profits. If one group, through organiza- 
tion, legislation or monopolistic practices, 
gets more than its share of the national 
income, that slows up the exchange of 
goods and _ services—it moves in the 
direction of scarcity. 

I think this brings me up to what I 
am supposed to discuss, relations be- 
tween agriculture and industry. From 
what I’ve already said it is fairly ob- 
vious that I do not believe we can have 
a policy of abundance in one segment 
of our economy and scarcity in another; 
we cannot have half the nation operating 
under free enterprise and the other half 
regimented; we cannot have the law 
of supply and demand operating as to 
one industry and monopolies operating 
in another. 
got to operate straight across the board 


In the long run we have 


one way or another. 

For years labor and have 
pretty well controlled their prices. Ag- 
riculture operated in a free economy. 
It was the only way 6,000,000 competing 
producers could operate. It was the 
way they wanted to operate. However, 
as the interdependence of industry, labor 
and agriculture became greater, agri- 
culture in self-defense forced to 
seek the protection of fixed prices and 
fixed production. 

The only way this could be done was 
governmental action 
there is no way by which 
of widely scattered farmers in this coun- 


industry 


was 


through because 


the millions 


try could function as a unit otherwise. 
And so we have had government price 
supports for farm products and we have 


—SINCE 1877— 


“SNOBUDDY 


FLOUR 


The family tradition that is in this mill, 
and the tradition of excellent wheat 
that has never been broken in this fine 
farming community gives every bag of 
SNOBUDDY a tradition of its own. 
We gladly share that traditional qual- 
ity with any baker, no matter how 


high his demands. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING (0. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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had the inevitable accompaniment of 
price fixing—production and marketing 
controls. I am referring now, not to 
war food programs but to prewar polj- 
cies. Just as sure as industry and labor 
in the postwar world attempt to elim. 
inate competition, fix prices, and fo]. 
low other scarcity promoting practices, 
we shall have farm price supports and 
marketing quotas again. Not because 
farmers want them—they do not—-but 
because they are rather more pleasant 
than foreclosures and bankruptcy. 

I am sure that all of us want the same 
thing and that is less government contro| 
and planning. Yet I think that in any 
program for the postwar period there is 
a place for government. In the first 
place, the government must necessarily 
determine our fiscal policy, It must deal 
with taxation and with expenditures for 
public works if there are to be any, 
Certainly our tax policies for the next 
few years are going to be all important 
in determining the course of our busi- 
ness development. Whatever we have in 
the way of a social security policy will 
have to be operated by the government, 
I am thinking now particularly of un- 
employment insurance which be 
needed to bridge the transition from war 
production to normal production. Then 
also. whatever is done in the important 
field of terminating contracts and dis- 
posing of surplus supplies must be done 
through government. Relaxation of war- 
time controls is something de- 
pends almost wholly upon governmental 

I have already said that any- 
in the way of farm 
be under government 


may 


which 


action. 
thing 
must necessarily 


programs 


sponsorship. 


Now there is no particular reason 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














. 7 7. 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


a 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


: Line country houses in five states 
erminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 















Kansas City, Mo. 
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why I should make this sort of an ad- 
dress to the millers. As far as I know, 
yours is at least a reasonably competi- 
tive business. It is an old established 
business with long and honorable tradi- 
tions. It is a most fundamental and 
necessary business. What I have said 
has been addressed to you, not as mill- 
ers, but as leaders in the business com- 
munity who will have a great deal to 
say about the relationships between gov- 
ernment, industry and agriculture in the 
important months and years ahead of us. 

What we have to have, if this coun- 
try is to keep off of the rocks of un- 
employment, bankruptcies, bread lines 
and foreclosures, is a combination of 
business statesmanship, labor statesman- 
ship, agricultural statesmanship and gov- 
ernmental statesmanship. I am talking 
to you because you can and must fur- 
nish a part of the leadership along 
this line. 

It would be presumptuous for me to 
make suggestions as to a postwar pro- 
gram for your own industry. I know 
that you are working on it. I cannot 
refrain, however, from saying that in 
my opinion the opportunities for prog- 
ress and development in the production, 
processing and distribution of food have 
never been as great as they will be in 
the postwar period. 

Never at any time in the history of 
the world has there been so much in- 
terest in food and nutrition. Here in 
this country we usually take food for 
granted. It is only when rationing and 
other controls incident to war touch us 
that the average American gives any 
thought to food, Yet, the nutritionists 
tell us that a considerable part of our 
population is undernourished even in 
good times. As for the rest of the 
world, there are hundreds of millions 
who suffer from constant and continual 
hunger. Never in all the history of 
mankind has there been a time when 
the human race has had enough to eat. 

The United Nations Food Conference 
was a recognition of the fact that this 
world is food conscious today as it has 
never been before. Whatever may even- 
tually come out of this organization, it 
is a landmark in world nutritional his- 
tory. Along with this increased interest 
in food, the war period has seen marked 
technological advances in food process- 
ing and distribution. Quick-freezing, de- 
hydration and compression all appear 
to have great possibilities. 

There will never be a time in the years 
immediately ahead when the world will 
not need all the surplus food we can 
produce in America. It is only a ques- 
tion of buying power on the part of 
other nations and, of course, our will- 
ingness and ability to accept goods in 
exchange. 

I think that after the war this country 
should make a special effort to stimu- 
late the export of wheat and wheat 
products. It will take some effort. Our 
exports may probably have to be on 
the basis of a lower price level than 
that which is received for domestic con- 
sumption and if this is done the me- 
chanics for doing so will have to be 
worked out. 

I still think the McNary-Haugen idea 
is worth considering. We made a great 
mistake in not trying it out when it 
was advocated back in the twenties. 
Recently a new plan known as the 
Pickert-Bearman plan has been worked 
out to promote the export of surplus 
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For More Than 4o Years 
Millers of Quality Flours 





“WINGOLD” 


WHOLE WHEAT 


“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 


WHEAT GRAHAM 


“WINGOLD” RYE FLouRS 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 











LaGrange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 


of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 


ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











2. Vi 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 








ARCHE 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 


NO-RISK 


PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 









Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Hlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 














TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


ee 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 




















IT'S IN THE RECORD SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 










FOR ALL CLASSES OF 


. 4 Sd 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 











CANADIAN 


FARM STOCK 


Oables: 


“Milligroup” 
London 














SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 










GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 

















Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
ROLLED A Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
O TS Cable Address: “Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA | 
OATMEAL ee ee 
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MILL aT SASKATOON, SASK 


a 


SALES OFFICE 


Robin Hood Flour 
CB ATTiTy: | | nage a 


ALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
STONE - MONTREAL «+ MONCTON 


OFFICE VANC ( ER 





Gary Floor tll 


MONTREAL, CANADA 








., CANADA 












Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





“VICTORY” . 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 





BRANDS > 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 





FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 












MAIN TAINED SINCE 16:8 7 
2 ” * * 
Milling Co., Limited 
Kae ALL 
MlLNG Ya COMPA CABLE CODES 
\ev2sVe 
ea? USED 


oe 
neorsvesee 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B. HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINEHAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 











Sa", “OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Sa >? 
~ JUTE 


} 4 
we BAGS cores |e, 
. BAGS . BAGS 


} 4 Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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dince oy A COATSWORTH & COOPER | TORONTO ELEVATORS 
: LIMITED LIMITED 
James fachardson & bons a 


a Grain and Feed 

Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters Feeds Merchants 

( - / 4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
WINNIPEG - CANADA Exporters 





3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: *JAMESRICH" TORONTO, CANADA 


trade, a 








































Canno® 


CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON Se (ERI 2) 7 eee TORONTO, CANADA 


REGISTERE 





i ag i 


PURITY Cans e oO> STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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farm products. Some of you may be 
familiar with it. I think it has real 
possibilities. 

But in the long run the milling busi- 
ness and every other business can 
prosper only as we all prosper. The 
war has furnished another convincing 
demonstration that in this country we all 
go up and down together. We cannot 
have prosperity unless men are em- 
ployed at good wages. We cannot 
have employment unless there are men 
who are ready to risk capital and con- 
tribute managerial ability to make prof- 
its and furnish jobs, We cannot have 
either jobs or profits without sound 
governmental policies. The city man 
cannot get along without the farmer or 
the farmer without his customer in the 
city. America in the future can achieve 
its destiny only as we all work together. 
Each of us can achieve success only as 
we work with the other fellow. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Adoption of Sack as Unit 


Almost Universal in Year 


The first anniversary of the general 
practice of using the sack (100 lbs) in- 
stead of barrel as the unit in flour 
transactions was observed April 12. The 
system has become the standard method 
of quoting flour prices, even though 
there is an occasional buyer who cannot 
break away from the old custom of book- 
ing orders in units of barrels. 

A War Production Board order was 
directly responsible for adoption of the 
hundredweight basis and the Bureau of 
Census followed suit by adopting “sack” 
as the unit in its reports of flour pro- 
duction, consumption, exports, etc. The 
WPB order also established fractional 
unit packages on the decimal scale. 

It seems fairly certain that the sack 
quoting basis will continue in use after 
the war. It is now all but universal in 
the bakery flour field and there is no 
indication of a desire to return to the 
barrel unit. The added convenience of 
figuring in units of 100-lb sacks instead 
of nonexistent barrels is so apparent 
that the point needs no argument. 

Moves designed to change state laws 
limiting package sizes will largely de- 
termine the units used for family flour 
trade, a spokesman for the Millers 
National Federation believes. Three 
states have already revised their statutes 
to harmonize with the decimal schedule 
and other states are planning to do so 
when their legislatures meet next win- 
ter. Reduction in mills’ sack inventories, 
simplicity in accounting on the decimal 
basis and consequent reduction of book- 
keeping work and other reasons com- 
mend the decimal system to the miller’s 
practical sense, 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FEED MIXERS 
PLAN MEETING JUNE 21-23 


Monrrear, Que.—The Canadian Feed 
Manufacturers Association will hold its 
fifteenth annual meeting at Ste. Adele 
Lodge, Ste. Adele, Que. June 21-23. 
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ENTERS BROKERAGE BUSINESS 

C. F. Waltamath, after 19 years with 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is now 
“gaged in the flour brokerage business 
inder the style Fay Flour Co., formerly 
ised by his brother now in the service. 


His offices are at 1831 Enquirer Build- 
ng, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 


and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


¥F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Oanadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











R. G. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 








Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 





UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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Canada's 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


PPG GPP PFP PPP PPP FPF PPP PPP PPP PP DD DD DD PD DP 


Perry 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 








COTTON 
BAGS 





CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


winntePeEG e VANCOUVER 


Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 


a 


JUTE 
BAGS 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 























IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 
SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 
ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 
AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 





AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
























CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pocinG’sucrion or THe UNITED STATES 




















TERMINAL ELEVATORS - York - —— Seven 
ew Yor ashville 0! 

bs — coo Chicago Enid Galveston 

e is oruam Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 

Leet Zz e 
" American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











10 
kinds and 
granulations 

















THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ®@ ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 

























‘~DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








“Golden Loaf” t's ou: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour wi: hout an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 

























Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitre Co., Inman, Kan. 





















Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


aii Winter Wheat Flour 
rands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 

















The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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MARKETING SONG 


To market, to market 

By point card to shop . 
Home so exhausted 

I just wanna drop. 


Arrows and figures 

And type big and small, 
. Rules and notations 

All over the wall. 


Arguments, errors, 
Confusion and aches; 
My, but a shopper 
Must have what it takes! 
¥ ¥ 
MONEY-MAKER 
Ross—Who was the first woman finan- 
cier in history? 
Jack—Tll bite. 
Ross—The Pharaoh’s 
course. 
Jack—How come? 
Ross—She got a 
rushes on the bank. 


daughter, of 


little prophet in 


v ¥ 
COMPLIMENTARY (?) 

A colonel was speaking at a dinner 
given in his honor before embarking for 
Africa. “I thank you,” he concluded, 
“for your kind wishes regarding my wel- 
fare, and I want you to know that when 
I am far away, surrounded by ugly, 
grinning savages, I shall always think 
of you.” 

¥ ¥ 
PROGRESS 

Mrs. Nextdoor—What has your boy 
learned at school thus far this term? 

Mrs. Nayber—He has learned that 
he’ll have to be vaccinated, that his 
eyes aren’t really mates, that his teeth 
need repairing, and that his method of 
breathing is entirely obsolete. 

¥ ¥ 
TOO, TOO MUCH 

Two American soldiers in Egypt lived 
for months on dehydrated beef, dehy- 
drated milk, dehydrated butter and veg- 
Visiting a Cairo museum they 
“This is going 


etables. 
saw their first mummy. 
too far,’ said one. “Now they’re de- 
hydrating women!” 
¥ ¥ 

QUESTIONABLE BLESSING 

A soldier on the march felt some- 
thing in his shoe. His toe became pain- 
ful, and he was limping badly by the 
time he got back to camp. He took off 
his shoe and sock to bathe his blistered 
foot and found a pellet in the toe of the 
sock on which was written, “God bless 
the soldier who wears these socks.” 

¥ ¥ 

SAD PLIGHT 
Lady—Can’t something be 
done for that ship in distress? 

Coast Guard—It’s all 
We sent a line for the crew to come 
ashore. 

Nervous Lady—Oh, my! But how 
can the postman deliver it? 


Nervous 


right, madam. 
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PICK THE FLOUR 
THAT FITS YOUR 
NEED! 


A OCCIDENT 
A PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 
A POWERFUL 



























THERE'S A RUSSELL-MILLER FI DUR 
FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














“OLD SQUIRE’ 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 













VANITY FAIR 


"MASTER 
TELEPHONE " 
maritime| MILLED 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Floyr 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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Crambder 





Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member_Millers’ National Federation 














Cheedstuffs 


The feedman’s weekly 


newspaper 


$2.00 PER YEAR 


118 SoutH Srxtu St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








PUBLISHED BY THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER STAFF 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 














GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grarns,” Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 

Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C.3 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,’’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 





19 Waterloo St. 


Cable Address: .“"MARVEL," Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘‘DorFracu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘'GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St... GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘“‘Pxruip,’’ Dundee 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘COVENTRY,’’ London 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








118 So. 6th St. 


FEE DSTUFF 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


CO. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ''GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
““VIGILANT”’ 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 











Low Grades sss Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


840 80. Union Avenue | CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: ‘“CzNTURY” 





a 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











We 
bates of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


780-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 











MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
eee 





Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn HTLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS OO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 









May 24, 1944 









“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 

















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








PAGE'S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 











KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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N-RICHMENT-A 














I. enable a miller to make efficient use of an 
enrichment concentrate whatever may be the nu- 
trient needs of his flour, N-Richment-A is now 
furnished in several types. 

Thus the miller can avail himself of all the con- 
veniences of a prepared concentrate to bring his 
flour most effectively to any required standard. 

Developed by Novadel-Agene research labora- 
tories under exacting tests, and produced under 
the same scientific controls as Agene and Nova- 


delox, N-Richment-A meets the most critical de- 


mands for accuracy of formula, uniformity, sta- 
bility and free-flowing qualities. 

In purchasing N-Richment-A, no applications 
for allocation are needed, and deliveries of re- 
quired quantities can be made promptly from con- 
veniently located distribution points, making it 
unnecessary to carry large inventories of concen- 
trate. 

Technical information on the 
different types will be furnished 


on request. 





Ballad 
for Americans 


If Lefty Garland woodsheds enough 
and really learns to cut the buck and 
play off the elbow on his hot pipe, 
someday he may sign with some combo 
known for its solid send of jive. - 

Some of us know what this means; 
a lot of us don’t. Lefty’s dad, for in- 
stance, thinks swing is just noise. So 
do most of the neighbors. The ones 
next door to the Garlands think “there 
ought to be a law”. 

But nobody in this free land really 
wants Lefty Garland abolished by 
government decree. Nobody here 
wants to knuckle down to any two-bit 
bureaucrat who stamps the world’s 
music “approved” or “forbidden”. 

At General Mills, we treasure Lefty’s 
freedom of choice. In our case it 
means the right to choose the avenues 
our research shall explore, what foods 
we shall make and how, what improve- 
ments we shall work for, that the 
whole people can enjoy. 

Through freedom of choice, Amer- 
icans have created for themselves the 
highest standard of living in the whole 
world. Guarding this right is a job 
we all share. General Mills pledges 
itself to do its part. 
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